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HUNGARY FALLS INTO LINE 
By P. T. B. 


ITH the decision to join the Anti-Komintern pact 
W ex real nature of which should be obvious by now 

to everybody), the introduction of corporative 

legislation and the very marked stiffening up of the 
anti-Jewish laws, Hungary has made an important step 
towards the complete subordination of her home and foreign 
affairs to the dictates of the Berlin-Rome Axis, especially to 
those coming from the Berlin end. Each of the Central 
European states which falls into the German orbit presents 
certain individual features of its own, and so does Hungary. 
Some of these it is proposed to discuss in the following 
paragraphs. 

The pro-German orientation of Hungary’s foreign policy 
increased steadily ever since the days of the late General 
Gémbés! who must be credited with the invention of the 
term Berlin-Rome Axis,? as well as with considerable per- 
spicacity for having forecast as early as 1933 not only the 
rapprochement, but also the close friendship between Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy—and this at a time when Austria 
was still under Dolfuss’ command. The task of his successor, 
Daranyi, was eased, or rather simplified in several respects. 
In the last general election held under Gémbés, a large number 
of unknown deputies were returned with no other claims to 
political distinction except having participated in the Jew 
baiting of the early 1920’s, and having thus come into contact 
with Gémbés, who offered them safe seats in the 1935 election ; 
these solidly backed Dardnyi in his pro-German policy. 
Hitler’s success and the eventual rapprochement between the 
Dictators made this policy highly plausible. 

The Anschluss, bringing Hungary into direct contact with 


* When General Gémbis entered political life he was Captain of the Reserve, as was 
Géring who started from the same level and eventually became a Marshal. Premature 
death prevented the Hungarian Premier from reaching this distinguished rank. 

? In a speech on foreign affairs he maintained that Hungary’s foreign policy must be 
linked to the Berlin-Rome Axis. Replying to his critics, who pointed out th 
divergencies of opinion which at that time existed between Hitler and Mussolini, he 
argued that these were of a short period nature only and would soon disappear. 
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Greater Germany, was differently interpreted (from the point 
of view of Hungary’s foreign policy) by Dardnyi and the 
Opposition. The Premier and his followers regarded it as 
overwhelming evidence of Germany’s power and considered 
close co-operation with this powerful ally imperative; the 
non-Nazi opposition in Parliament and in the country (the 
Opposition was numerically weak but counted some of the 
ablest and politically best educated persons in its ranks) 
maintained that unless special vigilance was exercised by those 
in power, it would be impossible to safeguard the country’s 
independence against the rising tide of Pan-Germanism. 
Daranyi, and his successor Imrédy, chose of course the former 
interpretation. Munich almost completely silenced the 
Opposition. The champions of a foreign policy aiming at 
closer relations with France and Britain were hopelessly 
compromised. The Western Powers were unable, or 
unwilling, to come to the help of their Allies ; indeed these 
seemed to be the first to be thrown to the wolves; whereas 
those who, like Hungary, were friendly with Germany 
received ample reward. There was a slight reversal of this 
feeling later in the autumn, when Hungary’s “ historic ” 
claims on Ruthenia were silenced, partly by German pressure, 
partly by German arms. (In the frontier warfare around 
Munkacs Hungarian free corps and the regulars fought against 
German troops stationed there to prevent a coup de force by 
Poland and Hungary to seize Ruthenia). Pressure was, 
however, soon exercised by the Axis, this time through Ciano, 
who reminded Imrédy that both Germany and Italy would 
take a very serious view if disloyalty was experienced ; and 
he did not find his task very difficult during his visit to 
Budapest, with the country after all largely pro-Nazi, and 
recent legislation, following closely upon his visit, bears 
eloquent witness to his success. It is an open question to 
what extent the Government was actually forced to introduce 
the recent anti-Jewish legislation and to join the Anti- 
Komintern Pact ; it is widely asserted (even by opponents of 
the Government) that Imrédy had no alternative but to do 
as he was told. Others (including the writer) believe that 
Imrédy’s position was not such as to leave him no choice but 
to accept the terms dictated by Ciano. It is difficult to take 
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sides, but for reasons which will become clearer at a later 
stage, it seems probable that it would have been possible for 
the Hungarian Government to take a firmer stand. 

Foreign affairs, however, are by no means adequate to 
explain recent developments in Hungary ; and it is necessary 
to discuss some peculiar internal conditions of the country.! 
Foreign observers referring to the semi-feudal state of affairs 
and to the extremely unequal distribution of land in Hungary 
usually conclude that the country is run by, and in the interests 
of, a very small class of big landowners. Though appearances 
seem to justify this view, it is in fact incorrect. At least since 
1867, the date of the constitutional settlement with Austria, 
the class which overwhelmingly dominated the political sphere 
was the gentry, even if one or other member of the Cabinet 
or even the Premier happened to be an aristocrat. This class, 
the successors and descendants of the small nobility of the 
pre-1848 days (when de jure equality was proclaimed and 
serfdom abolished) all have, or had, some connection with 
land, but only exceptionally would they look upon the land 
as a source of income of some importance. They had a virtual 
monopoly of the Army, the Civil Service, of Local Govern- 
ment and of the more important positions in certain kinds of 
semi-public institutions, such as, for instance, the state 
subsidised agricultural Co-operative Societies. They also 
played some part in the professions, but in these the com- 
petition of the Jews was severely felt. They completely 
abandoned all kinds of private enterprise to other sections ; 
prior to the war, employment in business was frankly regarded 
as being below their dignity ; since the war, their abstention 
has not been complete, but they have never regained lost 
ground, and even in recent years it was exceptional for a 
member of this social class not to look first for employment 
in Central or Local Government. As a result the civil servants 
represent a large proportion of the employed population ; 
they are grossly inefficient and receive very low pay; the 
attraction of this type of employment lay partly in its security 
and partly in the social distinction which it carried and still 


catries. 


? It is not proposed to dwell on the status of the head of the state, Admiral Horthy. 
Interesting as is the problem created by the existence of the Kingdom without a King, 
it is not directly relevant to the present issue. 
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It was this class which, through Central and Local Govern- 
ment and through its dominating influence in Parliament, 
really ran the country. The aristocracy played a minor part in 
framing the country’s policy and when its members accepted 
office, they usually conformed to the proposals and ideals of 
the gentry class. If nothing was done in the land question, 
this was not due to any conscious obstruction on the part of 
the wealthy aristocrats, but to the peculiar outlook of al! 
politically relevant sections of the country. Prior to 1914, 
social questions hardly ever came up for discussion. Parlia- 
ment and public opinion had no interest in any issue which lay 
outside the constitutional field: the settlement with Austria, 
the degree of independence of the Austrian Empire, the rights 
of the national minorities, these were the problems with which 
they concerned themselves. All parliamentary fights without 
exception turned around these, and no attention whatever was 
accorded to social questions ; the dividing line between the 
parties depended solely on their attitude to these constitutional! 
issues.! 

After the war came revolution, counter-revolution, 
inflation, difficult negotiations regarding the settlement with 
the Little Entente, and occasional constitutional issues, though 
this time of a different nature—the suffrage, the position of 
the Second Chamber, the rights and duties of the Regent. 
The aftermath of the war presented enormous difficulties, as 
the country had lost 72 per cent of its former territory and 
most of its natural economic outlets were closed. Again 
nothing was done to improve the position of the landless 
agricultural labourer, or the peasant whose plot of land, 
usually ill-cultivated, was so small as to render his position 
very similar to that of the landless labourer ; indeed the extent 
of the poverty of these masses was quite unknown until recent 
sociological studies disclosed its really terrible a 
sections of the population “enjoying ” real incomes not far 
removed from Indian levels. As said before, the ruling class did 
not really concern itself with the question ; practically no one 
realised its serious nature ; some regarded all such questions 


with a certain Whig hauteur; and—a most important 

1 The two main parties around 1900 were 67-er’s and 48-er’s, the former supported. 
the latter opposed the settlement with Austria, and these parties fought each other with 
wabelionulile bitterness over questions of trifling importance. 
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consideration—in the 1920’s any mention of redistributing the 
land evoked the memory of Communism, and ipso facto 
horrified all pctitically influential sections of the country. The 
position worsened materially with the onset of the 1929 
slump. Successive governments adopted a policy of deflation, 
coupled with ever increasing industrial protection ; the result 
was a fall in agricultural prices even more marked than 
elsewhere, coupled with a very high price level of manu- 
factured goods, and the purchasing power of the agricultural 
community reached unprecedentedly low levels. Some of the 
hothouse industries, especially textiles, flourished indeed, 
these were, however, very largely in Jewish hands or belonged 
to German families settled in the country a generation or two 
ago. 
. Propaganda of the Extreme Right (the term Nazi should 
be used with some care as we are referring at the moment to 
Hungarian parties, though some of them were in Germany’s 
pay) could hardly desire a more suitable ground. This 
propaganda proceeded along three main lines; the Jews, 
the agricultural problem and Treaty Revision. 

The proved propaganda value of anti-Semitism needs 
little stress. For a number of reasons the material in Hungary 
was even more inflammable than in Germany. The Jews 
represented 6 per cent of the country’s F mn (o'8 per 
cent in pre-Nazi Germany). This in itself accounts for much 
of the success of anti-Semitic propaganda. They were held 
responsible for the revolutionary movements of 1918 and 1919, 
as well as for Hungary’s defeat in the war, and some anti- 
Jewish legislation was introduced in the 20’s—at the time 
this was regarded as monstrous, but by present-day standards 
it is hardly worth mentioning—these considerations however 
are only of secondary importance compared with the more 
strictly economic side of the question. 

As pointed out above, the politically most important 
section of the country for long years refused to take any 
active interest in industry or trade, with the result that the 
Jews played an enormous part in these activities. They did 
not monopolise it quite to the extent usually believed ; 
the descendants of the Germans and Austrians who settled 
in the country towards the end of the nineteenth century 
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successfully rivalled them in some important branches of 
business ; but partly because of their less ostentatious way 
of living, partly for other reasons, their importance was 
generally underestimated. In the field of industry the rivalry 
was distinctly between these and the Jews—full blooded 
Hungarians rarely came into the picture. In the professions 
the position was rather different, here the Jews competed very 
often directly with the gentry ; consequently in these circles 
anti-Semitism found very ready acceptance. The economist 
knows that the “ Work Fund ” is a fallacy and that the Jews 
do not take away anybody’s job, the public however does not 
see through the fallacy and probably never will. 

The officer class was especially under the influence of the 
legend which held the Jews and Socialists responsible for the 
defeat of the Central Powers, and was openly anti-Semitic ever 
since 1920. 

That the movement did not after all get going much 
sooner was probably due to the indifference of the Hungarian 
peasantry. The peasant, as has frequently been observed by 
sociologists, is neither particularly nationalistic, nor is he 
anti-Semitic. As is the case with most other European ideas 
which emanate from the middle class, the peasant’s attitude 
is that of indifference, though it can eventually be aroused 
into support of these movements. The truth of this, so far as 
Hungarian peasants are concerned, was brought home to the 
author by a large and representative sample ; even as late as 
December, 1937, an overwhelming majority expressed no 
hatred either against the Jews, or against the Czechs or 
Roumanians. The position has changed fairly markedly during 
1938, largely as a result of propaganda pointing to the low 
purchasing power of the agricultural classes, for which of 
course the Jews alone were responsible. High agricultural 
wages in Germany were frequently referred to as proof of 
what can be obtained as a result of the elimination of the 
Jews. 

The particular gravity of the agricultural problem has 
already been mentioned. Since 1933 or 1934 social and 
economic problems have definitely entered the political scene, 
and as fundamental reforms were apparently slow in forth- 
coming, Nazi propaganda found excellent ground in the 
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justified discontent of the peasant ; for all the miseries of the 
peasantry the Jews were responsible (occasional attacks on the 
big landowners) ; in Nazi Germany every peasant has a farm 
sufficient to assure him a decent standard of life, because 
Germany was run by Nazis and not by Jews. The poverty 
of the peasant was aggravated by a number of circumstances 
besides those already referred to: heavy burdens of indirect 
taxation, very marked reluctance to leave the land, and a very 
low standard of education. A factor of considerable 
significance : a number of sociologists, who investigated and 
reported on the appalling conditions in rural Hungary, were 
members of the professional gentry class, among whom, as 
we have seen, anti-Semitism found a ready support. 

The third trump in the hand of the Extreme Right was 
Treaty Revision. Demand for this was unanimous among all 
politically relevant sections of Hungary, for the last ten years 
at least. Some of the claims were largely justified, as certain 
territories ceded under the Treaty of Trianon were purely 
Hungarian. The extremists had no difficulty in pointing to 
Germany to show in what way Treaty revision could be 
achieved. As in the eyes of many Hungarians this question 
preceded all others in importance, the Nazis were able to 
secure the allegiance of thousands of supporters who did not 
feel so strongly either on the Jewish question or on the 
agricultural problem. 

Another kind of Nazi propaganda was dished out to the 
German minority. This came straight from Germany, and 
proceeded along established lines. Though it was carried on 
quite openly, it rarely received mention in the press, as it was 
patently incompatible with national interests. 

As a result of these internal and external affairs the 
extremists gained rapidly in strength, especially after the 
Anschluss. It is probable that had Daranyi or Imrédy taken 
any energetic steps to curtail the Nazi activities they might 
have succeeded. (By Nazis we mean here those who favoured 
an authoritarian régime, suppression of freedom in economic 
and cultural life, and stiff anti-Semitic legislation). Instead 
of this they tried to take the wind out of the Nazi sails by 
introducing the kind of legislation demanded by the Nazis, 
with which they themselves were not out of sympathy. This 
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rather naturally increased the popularity of the extremists— 
“ nothing succeeds like success ”—and under these circum- 
stances partial concession only led to new demands. As was 
to be expected, the line of least resistance was taken and 
anti-Jewish legislation introduced first in April 1938; the 
law then passed and declared immutable by Dr. Imrédy is 
substantially stiffened by the bill now under consideration. 
This provides for the complete exclusion of Jews from all 
responsible employment in the domains of the press, theatre 
and film ; it limits the number of Jews employed in industrial 
undertakings over a certain size to 6 per cent of the total 
personnel and puts a similar limit to the share of a company’s 
income which may go to Jews. The situation which will be 
created by this legislation is going to be of a very serious 
nature, in view of the réle the Jews play in important branches 
of industry, most of which they built up themselves. The 
proposed act would restrict their employment in any enterprise 
to the proportion the Jews bear to the total population of the 
country. As however a number of important callings are 
closed to them altogether, no employment will be found for 
thousands of them. Again, there is no trained personnel to 
take their place, and it is freely said in the country that 
“ temporarily at least ” Germans will have to be put in charge 
of a number of concerns.! 

The measures towards a more autocratic economic system 
cannot as yet be evaluated ; they will depend largely on the 
shape which the proposed land reform is going to take which 
is as yet wholly uncertain. Similarly it is not as yet known 
how the new anti-Jewish legislation and the capital levy, 
levied at discriminating rates on industrial, as distinct from 
agricultural, fortunes, are going to be carried out. It is 
probable that a corporate economic system, similar to the 
Italian, will eventually be established. 

It is not proposed to enter here into the merits or demerits 
of totalitarianism. One point is however beyond doubt. The 
conditio sine qua non of a totalitarian state is an efficient 
bureaucracy, and this Hungary sadly lacks ; indeed her Civil 


1 Anti-Semitism represents of course only a small part of Nazi ideology and if so 
much space has been devoted to it in the foregoing paragraph, it is because in Hungary 
it represented the most important issue and was of much greater propaganda value 
than in Germany. 
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Service is of unusual ineptitude. This will very probably lead 
to further German “ assistance ” and it is to be expected that 
the Gestapo, which is already at work in Italy, will find its 
sphere of activity substantially extended in this direction. 

The implication of the adhesion to the Anti-Komintern 
Pact should be clear ; it will probably assist Hungary in her 
revisionist claims against Roumania at the cost of surrendering 
independence in the conduct of her international affairs. 
Whether the virtual surrender of national independence in a 
number of important matters, coupled with considerable 
economic disturbance, is worth a possible gain of territory 
is Open to question. 

We might now turn to the question as to the extent to 
which Imrédy could have resisted this tendency—was he 
unable to or unwilling to do so? The latter seems to be the 
more probable hypothesis. Internally the Nazis could have 
been checked by the suppression of their most odious 
propaganda and the most violent section of their press. The 
Nazi movement—unlike early Christianity—must be con- 
stantly before the eyes of the public if it is to spread; mass 
meetings, parades, demonstrations are an essential condition 
of its success. The Government did nothing to put a check 
on these, even when it became obvious that their funds were 
derived from abroad, and that some of the propaganda was a 
direct menace to the integrity of the country. Quite frequently 
the Nazis received open encouragement from the Government. 
It is not surprising when we realize that the Government was 
entirely drawn from the ranks of the gentry whose attitude 
in these matters has been discussed earlier on. The external 
pressure could probably have also been resisted. The strength 
of the Axis is of course enormous but curiously enough the 
Hungarian government held some valuable cards, which they 
seem to have thrown away; and it is these valuable cards 
which give international significance to recent happenings. 
With a neutral Hungary and an uncertain Poland, Germany 
would find it very difficult to “ have a go ” at Roumania and 
eventually at Russia. Hungary represents practically no 
military strength, the army is inadequately mechanised and 
judging by the utterances of some of the leaders the view is 
still widespread that the next war is going to be decided by a 
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cavalry charge. But the most important road to Roumania 
runs through Hungary; another is just in course of being 
constructed across Czechoslovakia ; this however is leading 
through less favourable territory and could in case of war be 
cut by Poland and Hungary. Thus as regards communications 
in case of a European war, Hungary is of great significance 
from the German point of view. Germany might of course 
march through Hungary in any case ; her task however would 
be rendered much more difficult by a hostile population. 

Pethaps equally significant is the stronger pressure 
Roumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are likely to feel from the 
Axis after Hungary’s incorporation into it ; this requires little 
further comment. How far these countries, especially 
Roumania, will attempt to resist the pressure must to a large 
extent remain guesswork. 

The most important and most obvious problem has been 
left to the last. Hungary is even now producing foodstuffs 
and some raw materials in large quantities ; her aluminium 
ore deposits are believed to be of very great value indeed, 
though as yet inadequately exploited. The output of these, 
from the German point of view, invaluable war materials 
could be considerably expanded by a more efficient system of 
production, which Germany will not fail to introduce even in 
peace time and most certainly in the course of an international 
conflict. Thus Germany has obtained an important addition 
to the supply of her foodstuffs. She is now able to count on 
Hungarian supplies more safely than she could have done 
some time ago. Thus considerations of size and military 
strength, without appreciation of these other aspects of the 
problem, would represent an inadequate basis for judging the 
significance of Hungary’s recent move. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE CRIPPS CONTROVERSY 


By Joun Parker, M.P. 


O the student of constitutions, the Labour Party 

provides considerable difficulties. For the relation 

of its various constituent bodies is frequently far 

from clear. In part this constitution is written ; in 
part it is a matter of accepted practice; on many important 
questions a possible conflict of authority between different 
bodies has been avoided by a tacit refusal to press matters of 
difference to extremes. 

It is usually agreed that the Annual Conference of the 
Party is the final arbiter on questions of Party policy, 
organisation and membership, and that the National Executive, 
which it elects, is responsible for carrying out its wishes 
between conferences. The relation of the Labour Party to 
the Trade Union Congress and the Parliamentary Party, is, 
however, less definite, although attempts have been made in 
recent years to clarify the position. Policy reports and 
statements are sometimes put before the annual conference 
of the T.U.C. if it happens to be meeting at a convenient time 
or if the subject is of particular industrial interest. In such a 
case the policy is approved beforehand by the National 
Executive of the Party and is usually brought before the 
Party Conference for subsequent endorsement. A serious 
difference between the views of the annual conference of the 
T.U.C. and the Labour Party is unlikely to arise as the same 
bodies wield the majority of votes at both conferences. Some 
Unions, however, have a much larger proportion of members 
paying the political levy than others. It is therefore possible 
that different decisions might be reached if there is a fairly 
even division of opinion between the big trade unions on 
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some important matter. In certain circumstances also a 
minority of the trade unions in conjunction with a majority 
of the divisional parties and other non-trade union bodies 
might secure a majority at the Labour Party Conference. 

In the unlikely event of a fundamental difference of opinion 
developing between the Labour Party and the T.U.C. it would 
probably lead to the end of the Labour Party as it is today. 
For the leading trade unions which were in disagreement 
with the Labour Party in such circumstances would almost 
certainly withdraw their support. 

It is generally agreed that the Parliamentary Labour Party 
is responsible for deciding the best use to make of the 
Parliamentary machine in its attempt to give effect to Party 
policy. This means that it plays a very important part in 
interpreting Party policy to meet the needs of the moment, 
particularly as many sections of Party policy get out of date 
more rapidly than the Annual Conference revises them. Its 
members are undoubtedly influenced very considerably by 
the views of their divisional parties and trade unions on 
certain matters. The desire of M.P.’s to retain their seats 
leads them also to pay great attention to any considerable 
body of opinion within their constituencies. In fact, in 
their efforts to win the marginal votes they may sometimes 
treat their assured supporters with a certain amount of 
neglect. There is thus a tendency for the Parliamentary 
Party to adopt its own line on a great many matters. The 
fact that it is responsible for selecting the leader of the whole 
movement in the country, that he must be a member of the 
House of Commons, and that Parliament is the supreme 
constitutional authority in the country, all give the Parlia- 
mentary Party considerable independence. Its members 
certainly have no desire to quarrel with the bodies which are 
primarily responsible for their election, but they sometimes 
chafe at what they consider to be outside interference. 
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To overcome possible conflict between these three bodies 
the National Council of Labour has been created on which 
the executives of all three bodies are represented. This 
has succeeded in securing agreement between them on many 
issues as they arise but it has not solved the difficulty as to 
what is to happen if one of the bodies concerned refuses to 
accept the policy which is favoured by the majority of the 
National Council of Labour, or if the conferences of the 
Labour Party or T.U.C. differ on some subject of importance. 

A complication is added to the situation by the position 
of the co-operative movement. The Royal Arsenal Society 
is an affiliated member of the Party. The majority of 
politically-minded societies, however, are affiliated to the 
Co-operative Party, which has steadfastly refused either to 
affiliate to the Labour Party or to join the National Council 
of Labour. The Co-operative Party works in electoral 
alliance with the Labour Party and finances Parliamentary 
candidates in particular constituencies. Those who are 
successful are members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
and take its whip, help to elect its executive, and may serve 
on it. Co-operative M.P.’s thus play their part in deciding 
the Labour Party’s actions in the House of Commons, but 
the co-operative movement takes practically no part in, 
or responsibility for, drawing up the policy which the 
Parliamentary Party tries to carry out. 

Such in outline is the complicated and thoroughly British 
constitution of the British Labour Movement, which was 
never drawn up or planned by any body of constitutional 
experts but, like Topsy, just growed. Last summer I was 
visited at the New Fabian Research Bureau by a newly-arrived 
American graduate from Harvard, who was doing a research 
degree on “the Best Constitution for an American Labour 
Party.” He started his interview in the belief that the con- 
stitution of the British Labour Movement would offer him a 
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simple model which might be adapted to American conditions. 
Consternation fell upon him as his pertinent questions 
enlightened him as to what that constitution was. 

With a movement made up of so many diverse elements 
and with such a constitution it is only natural that there 
should be considerable differences of opinion within its ranks. 
With the growth of the Party, however, greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the importance of discipline and loyalty 
both on the political and industrial sides of the Movement. 
In the early days some of the socialist societies adopted 
somewhat distinctive points of view and tended to exclude 
those not in agreement with the majority view; but the 
Labour Party as a whole was too anxious to bring in wavering 
bodies or individuals to be at all exclusive. Agreement with 
the need for the creation of a separate Labour Party was almost 
the only article of faith, although the desirability of building 
up a socialist state gradually came to be accepted as the object 
of such a party’s existence. This belief in Socialism was 
primarily the result of the propaganda of the Independent 
Labour Party and of the Fabian Society both within and 
without the Party. 

The creation of Divisional Labour Parties in 1918 slowly 
altered the position of the socialist societies. First, the D.L.P.’s 
formed centres for the politically minded in the movement 
in each locality, and this destroyed the need for any separate 
mass socialist organisation within the Party. Second, they 
did not form any separate national organisation apart from 
the Labour Party as a whole. A proposal could thus be put 
forward as that of the I.L.P. or Social Democratic Federation 
but not as that of the joint Divisional Parties. 

During the nineteen-twenties the I.L.P., with the great 
prestige it had obtained from its early socialist propaganda, 
tried to act as the brains of the Party. It worked out and 
adopted policies and then tried to persuade the Labour Party 
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to accept them. It indulged in general propaganda among 
the public, including public meetings, to win support for such 
policies. So long as the Labour Party generally followed the 
lead of the I.L.P. no serious difficulties arose. The I.L.P., 
however, gradually became the instrument of the left wing. 
The Party then refused to accept policies it had initiated. The 
position thus frequently arose that the Labour Party and one 
of its affiliated organisations were advocating very different 
policies at public meetings and in general propaganda. It is 
true that one or two of the important trade unions campaigned 
at times on behalf of political policies which some of their 
leading officials strongly supported but which the Labour 
Party had not accepted. They rarely did this for long, 
however, in contrast to the I.L.P. 

After the secession of the I.L.P. in 1932 the Socialist 
League took up a similar position. Its Unity Campaign in 
conjunction with the Communists and I.L.P. in 1936-7, which 
publicly advocated a policy condemned by the Labour Party’s 
Annual Conference, finally led to the threat of expulsion. 
This was avoided by the dissolution of the Socialist League. 
It would now appear that the role of a body affiliated to the 
Labour Party but which is itself also primarily a propaganda 
body is at an end, as it is bound to get into serious conflict 
with the views of the Party as a whole. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that the most important of surviving 
socialist societies, the Fabian Society, has recently adopted a 
self-denying ordinance, on its amalgamation with the New 
Fabian Research Bureau, and has decided not to send forward 
any resolution on policy questions to the Labour Party 
Conference. 

The advent of the Labour Party to office in Parliament 
in 1924 and 1929-31, and its accession to power on a number 
of local councils, also led to a tightening up of Party discipline. 
As a result of attacks on the two Labour governments in the 
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House of Commons by some of its supporters, the Parlia- 
mentary Party adopted standing orders which gave its 
members the right to abstain from voting on matters with 
which they were in disagreement but not to vote against the 
Party when it had reached a majority decision as to its course 
of action. It was the refusal of Maxton and his friends to 
accept these standing orders which finally led to the secession 
of the I.L.P. 

On the London County Council the Labour Party rigidly 
enforces majority decisions. Differences of opinion are 
freely discussed and the grievances of back-bench members 
ventilated at Party meetings; but in the Council Chamber 
only the policy which the majority of the Party have accepted 
is put forward by the Party’s spokesmen. This has become 
the usual practice of Labour Groups where they are in or are 
approaching a majority. 

Joint membership of the Communist Party and of the 
Labour Party had been made incompatible early in the 
nineteen-twenties. It proved much more difficult, however, 
for the trade unions to prevent Communist penetration. They 
had been built up on the assumption that persons of any 
or no political party could become members if eligible. Their 
officers had been sometimes Liberals and sometimes Tories. 
As the unions gave their support to the Labour Party so 
did their officials, but a large part of their rank and file 
remained supporters of the capitalist parties. it has thus 
proved difficult to differentiate against the Communists, 
however irritating they might be, without also taking some 
action against non-socialists. At the Swansea Congress in 
1928, however, the General Council were instructed to 
conduct “an inquiry into the proceedings and methods of 
disruptive elements within the trade union movement and 
to submit a report with recommendations to affiliated 
organisations.” 
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Joint action was made difficult by the limited powers 
which the T.U.C. possessed over its affiliated bodies. In 
circular 17 sent out by the T.U.C. to its affiliated bodies in 
1935 their executives were asked to consider the “ possibility 
of drawing up regulations or amending from time to time the 
rules of your organisation so as to empower them to reject 
the nominations of members of disruptive bodies for any 
official position within your organisation, and the General 
Council hope that your committee will assist them to the 
utmost of their ability in furthering the official policy of the 
movement as laid down by congress from time to time.” It 
was made quite clear at the same time that no attempt was 
being made to interfere with the autonomy of the different 
unions. The T.U.C. was able to take a stronger line with 
regard to Trades Councils. A circular told them that the 
General Council would only recognise those which “ refused 
credentials to delegates who were members of either Com- 
munist or Fascist organisations, or bodies which may be 
proscribed by the General Council.” So far as has been 
possible the T.U.C. has carried through this policy but many 
trade unions have not fallen in line and some have Communists 
among their important officials. 

The stern fights of the past, particularly when strike 
action has been necessary, have bred a very strong sense of 
unity within every trade union against the outside enemy. 
If a strike is to succeed all members must come out together ; 
if the union is to remain an effective body all must go back 
together. To carry out such action the minorities must abide 
by majority decisions, however much they may dislike them. 
Members of Trade Union executives are expected to state the 
policy which the majority has accepted and to try to win the 
men’s support for it, whatever their own personal views may 
be. Whilst the trade unions as a whole have been less rigid 
than the Labour Party in expelling Communists they have an 
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even stronger feeling than the political side of the movement 
of the desirability of the minority accepting the policy agreed 
to by the majority—particularly in the ranks of an executive 
committee. 

The Cripps controversy has brought to a head the question 
of the rights of the majority and of the minority within the 
Labour Movement. In a democratic movement the majority 
must obviously have its way. The growth of discipline within 
the Party has necessarily gone hand in hand with growing 
power and responsibility. So far that is generally agreed. 
The principal point of controversy is as to what are the rights 
of the minority to carry on propaganda to try to persuade the 
Party to change its views after these have been laid down at 
the Annual Conference. Associated with this is the question 
of the right of a member of the Executive to propagand on 
behalf of views not shared by the majority of his colleagues. 
The whole issue has been complicated by the revival of the 
controversy between the trade unions and Divisional Labour 
Parties as to their relative importance within the Labour 
Party and the justifiability or otherwise of the block vote at 
Party conferences. 

On the first of these issues it has become widely accepted 
that it is undesirable for minorities within the Party to carry 
on public meetings and general propaganda in favour of 
policies strongly opposed to majority decisions reached at a 
Party Conference, particularly if this is done with non 
members of the Party. It is, on the other hand, also widely 
agreed that it is perfectly right and proper for minorities to 
carry on their propaganda in any way they can, within the 
ranks of the Party, to try to effect a change of policy. There 
is a danger that the present controversy may lead to the 
adoption by the Party of much too doctrinaire and narrow a 
view of Party discipline. It is much to be hoped that the 
tights of minorities will be safeguarded as well as those of 
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the majority—for unless the growth of new ideas and the 
development of new policies are adequately safeguarded the 
Party will soon cease to be alive and active. 

The right of a member of the executive to advocate a 
policy which his colleagues do not accept is a more con- 
troversial issue. It seems doubtful whether the strict trade 
union view of the position can be fully applied to a political 
party, because circumstances are not usually the same as in an 
industrial dispute. If the advocacy is restricted to the ranks 
of the party it seems difficult to forbid it, although on a 
fundamental issue an executive member probably ought first 
to resign from that body before seeking to rally support 
against his colleagues. On the whole of this question the 
Cripps controversy may create unfortunate precedents. 

Little useful can be said on the controversy as to the 
relative importance of the trade unions and Divisional Labour 
Parties in this connection unless the majority of the Divisional 
Labour Parties take a different line to that of the trade unions. 
If that were the case it might have important results on the 
future constitutional development of the Party. These 
possibilities cannot, however, be investigated in this article. 
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THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 
By C. S. Orwin 


URELY there never was an industry which occupied 

the political position which British agriculture enjoys 

to-day. The unemployed in the country number over 

two millions, of whom only 3 per cent are agricultural 
workers. They demonstrate in London in various peaceful but 
spectacular ways their demand for work. The members of 
the Opposition press the claims of the workless upon the 
Government at every opportunity. But nothing is done. 
The country, apparently, is content that this great potentially 
productive force should remain as a charge upon it. Or 
consider the Old Aye Pensioners. There are 1,788,207 of 
them. The cost of living index has risen by sixteen points in 
the past five years, but all their requests for a revision of the 
scale of their pensions have passed unheeded. 

Contrast the positions of the unemployed and of the Old 
Age Pensioners with that of the farmers. About 130,000 of 
them, organised as the National Farmers’ Union, have 
occupied the political stage for a long time in a part second 
in importance only to those assigned to the Dictator powers. 
They have secured the downfall of a Cabinet Minister whose 
only failing was that too often he was badly briefed. They 
have extracted subsidies in one form or another for their 
industry to the value of nearly {1,000,000 a week, with the 
promise, presumably, of future subventions when one of 
their own body, now promoted to Cabinet rank, has had time 
to decide in what directions further help should be given. 

Clearly there is no doubt in the mind of the Government 
about the fundamental importance of British agriculture. It 
is the more surprising that it has still no declared policy for 
the development of the industry, no principle clearly defined 
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behind the assistance which it gives. So far as anything can 
be deduced from what has been done, it might be thought 
that the policy is to stabilize the industry at its present point 
of development, but this will be examined further in a 
moment. 

The revolution in the public estimate of the place of 
farming in national life is as recent as it is complete. For the 
eighty years which preceded the economic crisis, the attitude 
of the nation was that farming was one of its many activities, 
in which people were usefully engaged only so long as they 
could fight their corners against all comers. Agriculture had 
no special part to play. No one thought of it in connection 
with national defence, except for two or three years during 
the Great War, and they were quickly forgotten. No one 
wanted to maintain a balance between urban and rural 
occupations ; no one thought of the land as a dumping ground 
for the unemployed; on the contrary, the land was the 
reservoir from which the industrialist could draw inexhaustible 
supplies of cheap labour. Even when the great depression 
overtook the landed interest in the last two decades of 
Victoria’s reign, reducing its income by some fifty millions a 
year, calling forth two Royal Commissions and the setting 
up of a new Department of State, it was still accepted that 
agriculture had no claim for special consideration, that it had 
nothing to contribute which other industries could not give, 
and that the most that was required of the State was legislation 
to improve its internal organisation and to increase the 
economic opportunities of the rural worker. A few years 
later, when the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain sought unsuccess- 
fully to convert the country from the principles of free trade 
to those of protection, the bait which he dangled so adroitly 
before the faces of the industrial workers and their leaders 
was that of “ no taxes on food.” 

During the years of the Great War, the increase of food 
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production at home became a matter of vital importance, and 
all sorts of expedients were tried to maintain and to increase 
the agricultural output, but they were regarded merely as 
emergency measures. In spite of the real fear of food shortage 
at that time, all measures taken to encourage production were 
dropped when peace was restored again. At heart, the country 
was as strongly free trade as it ever had been, and with the 
passing of the emergency, agriculture took its place, once 
more, merely as one of the industries of the country. 

Everyone knows how this policy came to be reversed. 
It is sufficient to say that the fall in farm prices, particularly 
corn prices, had become very serious by 1929, so that when 
the free trade policy of the country was reversed, as a result 
of the world economic crisis, farming was one of the industries 
which it was resolved to protect. 

Protection for British agriculture has its own peculiar 
problems. It is possible that if the coal industry, which is the 
industry next biggest to agriculture, were in need of protection, 
the success of the measures taken might be related directly 
to the stimulus given to the industry. Exports from this 
country are not paid for in coal. The same is not true of 
agriculture. More than half the nation’s food supplies are 
received in payment for goods and services, supplied to 
nations overseas, and this imposes an obvious limitation on 
the amount of home agriculture which the country can afford, 
as the Prime Minister pointed out last year in his Kettering 
speech. 

Again, it is a commonplace that British agriculture is not 
one industry but a compound of several. If it is to be 
protected, therefore, the question at once arises, how can 
this protection be given so as to give the nation best value 
for its money ? So long as they were unaided, farmers might 
be left to produce what they pleased ; if the State were now 
to be called upon for help, the State might well attach a 
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greater value to some branches of the industry than to others, 
and regulate its assistance accordingly. 

There are several ways in which the nation can spend its 
money. Farmers themselves would like it used to preserve 
the status quo. Their case is that their farms are not profitable, 
but that no one knows so well as they how their land should 
be farmed. What the State should do, they argue, is to 
guarantee them profitable prices, and they can then do their 
work as they and they only know how it should be done. So 
far as the emergency measures taken by the Government in 
the last few years seem to have any coherent principle in them, 
it might be said that this is also the policy of the Government. 

The implication in this demand of the industry is that 
farming as it is practised everywhere in this country to-day, 
is good, and that nothing more is needed than to stabilize it 
in all its present-day excellence, by making it profitable. It 
suggests that agricultural practice has reached finality, because 
if everyone is to be guaranteed profits, there will be no 
inducement to further evolution. This is not how the great 
changes which have brought revolutions into many branches 
of farming have come about. Consider how the agricultural 
tractor, which enables one man to do the ploughing of four 
men and eight horses, has spread over the country: how the 
milking machine in some districts has entirely superseded the 
hand milker, by enabling a man and a boy to look after six 
times as many cows. Consider that ingenious machine which 
cuts and threshes the grain in one operation, as the tractor 
draws it round the corn field, or the systems of keeping poultry 
in labour-saving houses. None of these things were intro- 
duced because farming was so prosperous. They were 
invented, most of them, and they were first used by the British 
farmers’ competitors in their attempts to overcome the 
handicap of the long transport to the British market, by 
reducing their production costs. They were adopted in 
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England in the effort to sustain farming profits when world 
prices were falling, and even the home farmer could not sell 
at a profit in his own market. 

To-day, there are still men evolving new crop rotations, 
new machines for doing work, new methods of organising 
labour, all of which are raising the efficiency of their farming. 
If the national policy is to guarantee a profit to everyone on 
what he is now doing, this initiative may be killed, and farming 
may be stereotyped at the point to which it has now evolved. 

Or the nation might want to apply its assistance in a form 
such as would give more employment on the land, so as to 
reduce the volume of urban unemployment. At first sight it 
is an attractive policy. It is always being said that the drift 
from the land must be stopped, and that people must go back 
to the land. As things are, this can only be done by reducing 
the standard of living on the land. If you employ two men 
to do the work of one you can only give them half his wage. 
It follows that if you are going to increase the employment 
which the land affords, it can only be done by intensifying 
present farming systems. Even then, there is no guarantee 
that intensification would give employment to more labour, 
for it might lead to more mechanisation of labour processes. 
A Worcestershire farmer occupying about 2,000 acres, of 
which 65 acres were in market garden crops, gradually 
increased this area to 245 acres. But the labour-saving 
machinery which he devised for use upon these market crops 
enabled him to handle the increased acreage without any 
increase in his labour force. 

Nor does it seem likely that there is much scope for a 
land settlement policy in this country. It costs about {1,000 
to settle one man and his family, and the chances that he will 
earn any more than a labourer’s wage are remote. After all, 
there are about three agriculturists in this country for each 
too acres of cultivated land, or one to every 30 acres. It is 
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unlikely that this area can be much reduced without a lowering 
of the standard of the life afforded. 

Next, there is the possibility of a policy which would 
encourage the production, in greater quantity, of the so-called 
health foods—fruit, vegetables, dairy products, eggs, poultry 
and meat—at prices which would bring them within reach, in 
far greater quantities, of the bulk of the people. There is a 
consensus of opinion amongst food experts to-day that a large 
proportion of the people are suffering from inadequate supplies 
of certain essential nutrients, most of which are contained in 
the more expensive foods. How to produce them in greater 
quantity at lower prices is the problem, and it is here that a 
Government policy, specifically aimed to encourage the 
production of health-giving foods, might assist. Already a 
beginning has been made with one of them, milk, which is 
supplied below cost to certain classes of consumers. Milk 
producers fix the prices of sale, and the State, by means of 
subsidies, enables certain people to buy it at cheaper rates. 
No doubt this principle could be applied to other forms of 
fresh produce, with the results that their consumption could 
be increased, the health of the nation improved, and more 
people could be employed upon the land. Against this, it 
may be urged that it is undesirable to classify people by their 
necessities, and that the only proper way by which to increase 
the consumption of essential but expensive foods is by raising 
wages and unemployment benefit to figures which will enable 
people to buy the requisite quantities of the proper foods at 
the prices at which they can be produced. 

Again, there is the policy which would make home 
agriculture a line in national defence, on the assumption that 
the possibility of war cannot be excluded, and that in a war 
the contingency of food shortage must be faced. This, of 
course, is the basis of the policy of the greater Western 
European powers, and it is one which many people would like 
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this country to adopt. It runs counter to all the other policies. 
It would be a ploughland policy instead of a grassland policy, 
which is the prevailing characteristic of farming in this 
country to-day. It would favour extensive rather than 
intensive farming. It would do nothing to stimulate employ- 
ment or the production of the essential health foods. An 
agricultural policy for national defence would be directed 
definitely towards the encouragement of corn-growing, 
potato-growing, and possibly milk production. Meat pro- 
duction, and things such as eggs and poultry, all of which 
involve the consumption of grain in one form or another, 
would be encouraged only so far as they did not conflict with 
the supply of the essential bread foods, and in a national 
emergency there would be a general reduction, by slaughter 
and consumption, of most of the livestock. The pig is the 
best converter of food, but it takes about 4lbs. of cereals to 
make 1lb. of pork, and more men could be sustained upon 
the cereal food than upon the pork produced from it. 

These are some of the aims towards which State aid to 
agriculture might be directed. It would seem that the State 
should consider seriously what it wants of its farming industry, 
and frame its assistance accordingly. The difficulty is, of 
course, that under the prevailing system of land tenure, under 
which only one third of the farming area is occupied and 
cultivated by its owners, everything which the State may pay, 
or which it may cause the consumer to pay to increase the 
prosperity of the farmer, must pass inevitably, sooner or later, 
into the pockets of the landowners. If farming is to be more 
prosperous, there will be more competition for farms, and 
this competition can only operate to raise rents. It might be 
remarked that this is not an academic argument, for except, 
perhaps, in a few areas abnormally stricken, every land agent 
in the country knows that rents are being paid more regularly 
to-day than for along time past ; that there is keen competition 
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for almost any farm, and that it is very difficult to meet the 
investment demand for agricultural land. 

It is this fact, that the ultimate benefits of any state-aided 
agricultural policy must pass to the landlord, that leads Lord 
Addison’ to conclude that the thing fundamental to any 
agricultural policy is the acquisition of the land by the State. 
“ There is clearly no way,” he says, “in which land may be 
properly planned for use and adequately equipped, except 
under a system of national ownership.” He is no advocate, 
however, of confiscation. He recognises that however land 
may have been come by in the past, it belongs to-day mostly 
to decent people, and one-third of it, some nine million acres, 
belongs to owner-occupiers. There is no stronger case for 
taking land from these people without paying for it, than for 
taking any other form of property. 

It is curious to note what a lot of support there is for land 
nationalization amongst all parties, but how remote, never- 
theless, it seems from practical politics. The Labour Party, 
of course, are advocates, but in spite of the many examples of 
the disabilities of private ownership that they see, ranging 
from the exploitation of the social values of land to the 
breakdown of the landlord’s part in the agricultural partner- 
ship, they do not give the impression that they put this reform 
in the forefront of their programme. The Liberal Party seem 
to be divided about it, some of their members being supporters 
of it, while the rest are led by their adherence to the doctrine of 
individualism to play with a policy of occupying ownership. 
Perhaps the best hope for the State acquisition of land lies with 
the Conservative Party, following in Disraeli’s tradition of 
“dishing the Whigs.” The late Lord Ernle was convinced 
that it had got to come, “ though not, I hope, in my time,” 
he would add. Well-known landowners, such as the Duke 
of Montrose and the Marquis of Lothian, have regretted that 
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the Treasury will not use their powers to take land in satis- 
faction of Death Duties. Sir George Courthope, who spoke 
against land nationalization in a recent debate in the House 
of Commons, is nevertheless an ardent and successful 
administrator of a national ownership scheme, as a member 
of the Forestry Commission. The present Government 
would have little difficulty in putting through a nationalization 
Bill as an agreed measure, and with the precedents of the 
acquisition of coal-mining royalties, and the reservation of 
rights in oil, the time may not be far off when this problem 
may be faced. The bogies of “ farming from Whitehall ” 
and “hordes of officials” cannot really frighten people 
normally intelligent. 

Following the reform of the land system, Lord Addison 
would construct a complete system of planned agriculture. 
The central authority would be a National Agricultural 
Commission, under the Ministry of Agriculture, which would 
work through County Committees. These bodies would deal 
with the administration of the national estate. For the 
regulation of production and distribution he would be 
prepared for a fairly comprehensive system of price control 
and production control, the aim being to place the food 
supplies of the people upon a secure basis, to make sure that 
they are abundant, and at the same time to give confidence to 
those engaged in cultivating the soil at home. He, of course, 
was the author of the first Agricultural Marketing Act, and 
he points out that it was never his intention to hand over the 
organisation of food supplies to Producers’ Boards. Their 
function should be limited to production and all that this 
involves, such as the storage of produce in glut seasons, the 
diversion of supplies from surplus regions to regions of 
scarcity, the grading of produce, the utilisation of by-products, 
the reduction of costs of marketing. As to selling, they would 
deal only with what Lord Addison calls “ primary sales.” 
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Price stabilization would be aimed at, and this would be 
achieved by an organisation of Import Boards, complementary 
to the home producers’ boards. He regards the control of 
supply essential, and he would deal fairly ruthlessly with the 
distribution problem, by the reduction of the number of 
distributors, and of the variety of services rendeted by them 
to customers. Given these things, Lord Addison believes 
that the interests of producer and consumer can be safe- 
guarded, that the output of our land and the population 
engaged upon it could be enormously increased, and that its 
amenity value to the urban dweller could be safeguarded at 
the same time. 

Lord Astor and Mr. Rowntree were responsible for an 
investigation of the present state of agriculture in this country, 
undertaken with the help of a number of persons engaged in 
its practice or in research upon its problems. The result is a 
valuable summary’ of the structure of British agriculture, of 
the recent changes in its organisation, methods of marketing, 
etc., together with an exhaustive study of the status, the 
circumstances and the efficiency of the three partners in the 
business, the agricultural worker, the farmer and the landlord. 
The information thus got together is useful at the present 
time, and it will have a permanent historic interest. As a 
result of their examination of conflicting policies for British 
agriculture, the authors come down positively on the side of 
improved nutrition. “ From a broad sociological standpoint, 
we place in the forefront of our proposals the development 
of a national policy of improved nutrition. This represents, 
in our judgment, the most hopeful means of reconciling the 
objective of maintaining a substantial and prosperous 
agricultural industry with wider national purposes.” They 
refer to the progress in social legislation in the last generation, 


by which the efforts of individuals are supplemented by the 
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organisation and financial assistance of the State, and they 
point out that it would be appropriate and feasible that a 
similar national effort should be made in the next generation 
to ensure that the health of the population is no longer 
impaired by inadequate or defective nutrition. They take it 
for granted that the present Marketing Boards, controlled by 
producers in their own interests, will have to give place to 
Commodity Boards appointed by the State to represent the 
public interest, and it is striking that they too, like Lord 
Addison, have come to the conclusion that many landlords 
to-day “are unable to discharge effectively their historic 
function of supplying agriculture with the long-term capital 
improvements which it requires.” They do not suggest, 
however, the wholesale acquisition of the land by the State. 
Rather would they work through Land Improvement Com- 
missions, such as those which Sir Daniel Hall has advocated, 
to take over land “ only where there is a function to be 
discharged which is not at present effectively discharged.” 
In other words, land nationalization by degrees. 

Under the auspices of the Geneva Research Centre, 
Mr. F. L. McDougall, for long the Australian representative 
on the Imperial Economic Committee, has also made a study 
of the problem of mal-nutrition. In a short pamphlet’ 
published by the Centre, he has provided a useful summary 
of the recent work of the League of Nations upon the 
nutritional standards of various countries and the research 
that has been carried out upon standards of living and human 
requirements in food for the maintenance of physical health. 
An improved level of nutrition, he concludes, together with 
freer international trade, would “ensure economic and 
political stability to those nations prepared to co-operate in 
these things, and should help to promote the peace so 


desirable but so difficult of achievement in the world to-day.” 


1 Food and Welfare. Geneva Studies, Volume IX. No. 5, F. L. McDougall, pp. 56. 
Geneva Research Centre, 1938. $0.40 or 1.75 Swiss francs. 
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TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY AFTER 
MUNICH 


By Pure W. IRELAND 


ITHIN the six weeks from September 29 to 

November 11, 1938, the Turkish Republic felt 

the impact, as did all European Powers, large 

and small, of the Munich Settlement; 

celebrated with restrained enthusiasm its fifteenth anniversary, 
October 29; passed over in silence the twentieth anniversary 
of the Armistice of Mudros, October 39, marking the collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire; suffered the loss of its leader and 
first president, Kemal Atatiirk, on November 10, and 
experienced on November 11 the establishment, by con- 
stitutional procedure, of a new regime under Ismet Jnénii. _ 
Turkey’s strategic position astride the refortified Straits, 
covering land and sea routes between the three neighbouring 
continents, her attainment of the status of a leading Power 
in South Eastern Europe and in Western Asia, together with 
her internal strength and unity, achieved by almost un- 
paralleled developments in the fifteen years of the Republic 
under Atatiirk’s leadership, have given to Turkey an 
increasingly important place in future international questions 
involving Eastern Mediterranean or Black Sea areas, particu- 
larly in the threatened German movement towards the East. 
In view of this newly acquired prominence, it may well 

be asked at this time : What effect has the Munich Settlement, 
together with the death of Atatiirk and the advent of a new 
regime, had on Turkish foreign policy, particularly in relation 
to the Rome-Berlin Axis, to Soviet Russia and to Western 
Asia? Along what lines may that Policy be expected to 
proceed in the near future? These questions raise in turn 
the question: What have been the main lines of Turkish 
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foreign policy during the past fifteen years of the Republic ? 

The corner stone of Turkish foreign policy may be said 
to be peace—“ Peace at home and peace with the world,” as 
Atatiirk himself expressed it. The numerous statements and 
pledges of Turkey’s desire for peace made by Atatiirk, by 
Ismet Indnii and by Jelal Bayar as Prime Ministers, and by 
Dr. Tevfik Riistii Aras, Foreign Minister from 1925 until 
recently and now Ambassador to Great Britain, need not be 
regarded as empty phrases designed to impress the Western 
World or to inspire Turkey’s immediate neighbours with 
confidence. 

Peace, both at home and abroad, has been essential to the 
Republic to ensure recovery from almost continuous revolu- 
tion and war since 1908 and the modernization of Turkey in 
all aspects of life. It is still essential to complete the long-term 
programmes for the creation of a new Turkey as envisaged 
by Atatiirk and by the present leaders of the Republic. It is 
a most refreshing experience, as those who know Turkey can 
testify, to hear Turks at Ankara, at Istanbul and in the 
provinces speak without hesitation in terms of ten, twenty, 
thirty year objectives rather than in the terms, heard in other 
parts of Europe, of “nem, nem, soha,” of a “blitz krieg” or of 
problems of coercing or reconciling divergent social groups 
and nationalities. These Turkish objectives are based on 
peace. Its achievement, therefore, is a primary aim of Turkish 
foreign policy. 

If peace has been held to be essential to the Republic, 

/Atatiirk and his associates made it abundantly clear very early 
/ that what was meant was not a peace based on concessions 
' and “semi-colonialism” to Western Powers, such as 
\ characterized the Ottoman regime, but one consistent with 
| hard-won national independence and national sovereignty as 

set forth in the National Pact of January 28, 1920. This Pact, 
of which Atatiirk declared, “The Pact represented our 
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programme when we were weak, ona now that we are strong, \ 
it still represents our programme,” also provided the basis of 
Turkish claims to Mosul and to Alexandretta through the 


clause reaffirming the inseparability of all territory inhabited / 


by an Ottoman Turk majority. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that practically every 
statement of foreign policy has not only voiced Turkey’s 
attachment to peace but has also referred to the principles of 
the National Pact and has appealed to the army and the people ) 
to be “ ready for every eventuality.” 

Other objectives of Turkish foreign policy may be briefly 


summarized as: the enhancement of Turkish power and \ 


prestige and the improvement of the Turkish position in 
foreign financial circles, involving both the discovery of new 
markets and new sources of capital. 

In the early years of the Republic, problems of organizing 
the new state, of introducing reforms, of securing internal 
tranquility and of creating an adequate defence force took 
predominance. Nevertheless, treaties regulating Turkish 
relations and trade with Afghanistan, Iran, Russia, Italy, 
Great Britain and other countries were negotiated. Not 
until the early nineteen thirties did Turkey expand her 
horizons to take her place not merely in systems of regional 
collective security but also in the security systems of Europe. 


Turkey joined the League of Nations in July, 1932, and _ 


assumed a full share in the League’s activities, being elected 
to a semi-permanent seat on the Council in 1934. The 
Greek-Turkish Treaty of September 14, 1933, put an end) 
to the century-old quarrels between the two countries. 
Turkish leadership manifested itself in promoting the Balkan 
Conferences which were to culminate in the creation of the 
Balkan Entente, February 9, 1934, the assistance of which ) 
was to prove extremely valuable to Turkey when she sought 
revision of the Straits Convention in 1936. 
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{In the Middle East Pact or Pact of Saadebad, initialed in 
\Geneva in 1935 but not finally signed until July 8, 1937, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan, a block of states stretching 
from the Balkans to India, stated that they were desirous of 
assuring security in the Middle East by means of additional 
guarantees within the framework of the League of Nations 
and in accordance with obligations which they accepted under 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. These also had been the avowed 
principles of the Balkan Pact. 

By these pacts and alliances Turkey has done more than 
enhance her importance as the bridge between Europe and 
Asia and provide for regional collective security. She has 
assisted in providing a genuine base for peace, since, as a 
preliminary to signature of the Pacts, a number of long- 
standing quarrels and points of friction were removed. Thus, 
before the Middle East Pact was signed, Turkey and Iran, 
Iraq and Iran, Afghanistan and Iran had come to an under- 
standing on boundary disputes and on matters of tribal 
control, by itself a source of centuries of friction between 
Turkey and Iran. 

In addition to these systems of alliances, Turkey has 
maintained relations of varying degrees of cordiality and 
warmth with the major countries of Europe. Her friendship 
with Soviet Russia dates from early 1921 when the bond 
between these two traditional enemies became possible only 
because the Bolshevik government had denounced imperialism 
against which Turkey herself was fighting. If the Russian 
authorities had not then fully convinced the Ankara Govern- 
ment that their ancient desire, ten centuries old, for Tsarigrad 
had ended with the overthrow of the Romanoffs, Mustafa 
Kemal at least recognized that the two regimes might be of 
mutual assistance against common enemies, particularly Great 
Britain. His first approach to Moscow, April 26, 1920, bore 
no immediate fruit, but before the signature of the treaty of 
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March 16, 1921, the Ankara forces had been assured of money, 
arms and ammunition. 

By her timely assistance and treaty supplemented by 
further accords in 1925, 1931 and 1933, Russia secured a 
friend which, together with Iran and Afghanistan, guarded 
her southern frontiers and created a barrier to Western 
imperialism in Asia. The achievement had political and to 
some extent economic advantages, but none ideologically. 
Turkey, while remaining grateful and friendly, has never 
opened her doors to Communism whose adherents are 
vigorously prosecuted to this day. As one Turkish editor 
expressed it : 

We are violently opposed to collectivist theories ... 
but the fact that such an idea exists in another country 
does not lead us to be hostile to that country. That is 
why, while we can criticize the collectivist idea, we can 
express our sincere joy that a real friendship exists 
between the Turkish and Russian nations.! 

It was to Russia, in 1932, after the Soviets had offered a 
loan of $8,000,000, that Turkey turned for assistance in 
creating her new textile industry. Some eighty young Turks 
were sent to Russia for training. Machinery was installed 
and production initiated under the supervision of Russian 
experts. The expectation, however, that Russia would 
dominate the textile industry and gain influence in other 
industries has fallen short. In the Kayseri cotton mills in 
late 1938 only one Russian, the chief engineer, remained, and 
he was not expecting a renewal of his contract. 

In the Straits Convention of Montreux, July 20, 1936, 
by which Turkey regained control of the Straits, Soviet / 
Russia won the main points of advantage. Chief among these 
was the right of her warships to pass into the Mediterranean 
while the right of other Powers to pass into the Black Sea 
was limited. Russia found, however, that her relationship 

4 Yeni Sabab (Istanbul), July 11, 1938. 
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with Turkey, on which full realization of her triumph 
depended, had begun to wane, due, perhaps, to the outspoken 
complaints of Russians that Turkey had insufficiently pressed 
, Russia’s case, to the open efforts of Great Britain to win 
- Turkish goodwill, seeking thereby to nullify Russia’s gains 
and to find a new friend to balaice Italy. The signature of 
the Middle East Pact, giving new prominence to Turkey, 
personal disagreements between Atatiirk and Karakhan, the 
Russian Ambassador, may have also contributed to the cooling 
friendship. The purges in Russia, involving both high 
military and industrial officers, caused a deep-seated revulsion 
in Turkish official circles. 

If Soviet Russia has been the Turkish Republic’s friend 
of longest standing, then Italy, notwithstanding the diplo- 
matically correct relationship, has long been Turkey’s 
“ Private Enemy No. 1.” Italian diplomats profess themselves 
unable to understand why this should be. An Italian spokes- 
man wrote in Foreign Affairs recently: “‘ This unfriendly 
attitude is one of the most incomprehensible phenomena 
which has ever confronted Italian diplomacy. Italy has 
always done everything possible to put her relationships with 
Turkey on a cordial basis.” 

The reason for the Turkish attitude seems quite clear. 
The Turks have been unable to trust Mussolini. They find 
it difficult to forget Italy’s war-time territorial aspirations, 
which threatened to engulf two-thirds of Anatolia, in view 
of the inclusion of Anatolia in the list of Italian losses due to 
broken Allied promises, in view of repeated outbursts and 
threats against Turkey made by Mussolini and in the presence 
of fortified islands off the Turkish coast. Mussolini’s speeches 
of 1925 and 1926 are remembered, particularly that of 
December, 1925, when he threatened to invade Anatolia if 
Turkey went to war over Mosul. His speech of March 22, 
(1934, when he spoke of Italy’s historic mission in Africa and 
\ 
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Asia, still rankles in Turkish memories, which recall that 
while Mussolini subsequently disclaimed that he had Turkey 
in mind since it was a European state (only 3 per cent of 
Turkey is on the European side of the Bosphorus), he had 
mentioned both Asia and Africa and that Italian troops 
eighteen months afterwards were on the road to Addis Ababa. 
The fate of Ethiopia is not forgotten. 

Turkey has signed pacts of friendship and of commerce, 
the first in 1928 and the last, regulating commerce, on 
October 1, 1938. Turkish statesmen understand Italy’s 
problems, and one may find evidence in the militarization of 


the Straits in 1936 and in the establishment of the State of | 
Hatay under Turkish auspices in 1938 that they are not / 


unaware of the necessity, under which Mussolini also finds 
himself, of proceeding from achievement to achievement. 
Such understanding, however, does not decrease Turkish 
knowledge that Italy is an expansionist Power and as such 
constitutes a threat to the status quo to whichTurkey, generally 
speaking, is committed. So long as Italy speaks or thinks 
in terms of her destiny in the Mediterranean, the Turks 
remember that the Dodecanese belong to Italy and that 
Leros had been heavily fortified. Italy’s excuses that the 
fortifications are aimed at Russia are accepted with reserva- 
tions. The potential threat of Italy undoubtedly has been 
one of the factors responsible in placing the new steel works 
at Karabuk, in locating the ammunition works, the aeroplane 
factories, the new railroad repair works in the interior of 
Apatolia and in planning the railroad system. 
‘’ Turkish relations with Great Britain since 1919 have 
shifted more than with any other Power. No single country 
at the end of the war was hated more than England, regarded 
as chief of the imperialist Powers which sought to destroy 
Turkey. Armenian, Kurdish and Greek nationalist move- 
ments were ascribed to her machinations. Mr. Lloyd George 
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was held directly responsible for the Greek invasion. The 
leading newspaper in Ankara expressed Turkish feeling thus : 
“We Turks have an implacable hate for this accursed race. 
We will never forget the evil which it has done us... . The 
hate of a people, the disgust of a nation, are stronger than 
the utilitarian concept of politics.’”* 

To-day, Turkey holds no nation in higher esteem than 
Great Britain. Dr. Aras, when he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made the following comment to the writer : 

Turkey is bound to Great Britain by ties of genuine 
friendship, common interest and gratitude. She has 
given us assistance. She has shown her faith in Turkey 
by granting us credits without demanding onerous 
charges or special privileges. We will allow nothing to 


prevent us from proving that our friendship is concrete 
and real. 


The rapproachement, hastened by the realization that Great 
Britain had no intention of making undue use of the Mosul 
area to encourage Kurdish revolts against Turkey, began to 

\ show strength in 1936. Turkey found inviting the prospect 
of friendly relations with Great Britain, as evinced at the time 
of the conclusion of the naval agreement of 1935 and at 
Montreux. The personal popularity of the two recent 

- British Ambassadors, the visit of Edward VIII in September, 

{ 1936, and the sympathetic support of Turkey in the Alexan- 

| dretta question undoubtedly contributed to the growing 

' cordiality. The crowning feature was the grant of {16,000,000 
for industrial and military expansion on terms which, if they 
have not proved favourable to British exporters, at least 
have evoked warm appreciation from Turkish authorities, 
an underlying aim, undoubtedly, of the grant of the credits. 

Turkey’s relations with France since the Franklin-Bouillon 
Agreement of October 20, 1921, have depended largely on 
the degree of current tension existing over the Turco-Syrian 

1 Hakimiet-i-Milli (Ankara), May 11, 1921. 
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boundary and over regulations for Alexandretta Sanjak. 
The amicable settlement of the Alexandretta question, whereby 
the State of Hatay was set up with recognition of the Turks 
as the majority population, has led to restoration of cordial 
relations between the two Powers. 

In its relationships with Germany, resumed by treaty in 
March, 1924, the Turkish Republic has been impelled 
principally by economic and cultural motives. Many Turkish 
leaders, trained in pre-war Germany, turned there as a matter 
of course for experts and equipment, not only for military 
purposes but also for the railroads, industrial plants, schools 
and agricultural projects. Students were encouraged to go 
to German universities and technical schools. The assistance 
which the German Republic could offer was double welcomed 
in Turkey because it was not suspected of cherishing political 
or territorial ambitions at the expense of Turkey. 

Not until the full effect of the Reich’s trade programme 
began to be apparent was apprehension felt as to Germany’s 
aims in Turkey, a situation influenced, doubtless, by the 
increasingly domineering attitude of various German advisers 
in Ankara. The prices offered for Turkish products, often 
higher than general world prices, caused Turkish exports _ 
to Germany to rise from 19 per cent in 1933 to 51 per cent | 
of the total in 1936. This abnormal concentration of trade, 
however, faced Turkey with the unenviable prospect of a 
disastrous fall in prices and a serious economic crisis should 
Germany, for political or other reasons, withdraw from the 
Turkish market. Payment for German purchases with 
products, the result of Germany’s clearing system, while 
welcomed by certain Turkish economists as putting cash 
into the hands of the poverty stricken peasants at the expense 
of the urban dwellers, principal consumers of German 
articles, has resulted in the forced import, at higher than 
market prices, of quantities of goods, often poor in quality 
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and ill-adapted to Turkish requirements. Purchases by 
government departments, such as merchant ships by the 
Deniz Bank, have also been found to be high priced and 
faulty in workmanship. 

Fear lest the German preponderance of trade become a 
strangle-hold undoubtedly influenced the Turkish govern- 
ment to seek the British credits. As a responsible official in 
the Ministry of National Economy pointed out recently to 
the writer: “ The British grant has assisted Turkey’s position 
far more than the actual monetary value of the credits. Our 
position has improved immensely in other countries. Several 
countries have voluntarily offered long term credits. Com- 
petitive prices are now being offered in Germany and 
elsewhere.” 

It seems certain that the policy of appeasement towards 

{ Germany manifested in the Munich Agreement and particu- 
larly the conciliatory attitude of Mr. Chamberlain met with 
\. general approval in Turkey. The efforts of National Socialist 
Germany to throw off the restrictions of Versailles, her claims 
of “one blood, one Reich, one Fiihrer” had awakened a 
sympathetic response in the Turks,’ themselves intensely 
nationalistic. ‘The coolness, determination and, above all, 
(the success of Hitler evoked admiration, although the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland and the Austrian Anschliiss 
were both recognized as casting the shadow of war over 
Europe. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs at the time expressed 
himself in private conversation as being in complete accord 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s aims and stated that conciliation of 


Germany was essential to European peace. Cwmburiyet, 

1Some Turks apparently have begun to think of the Turkish people in a similar 
fashion. Cumburiyet, June 7, 1938, stated: “‘ We do not aim only at the Turks of 
Cyprus ; our greatest and most sincere wish is to see as soon as possible the awakening 
of all Turks from the countries detached from the Empire and their joining this new 
life. Let us add that the happy state of the Turks of the Republic of Turkey makes it 
a duty for them to busy themselves with the situation of their brother Turks, with their 
condition and their future.” 
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leading newspaper of Istanbul, approved of Munich as 
providing a “ basis for sound peace in Europe.” Yeni Saba 
saw in the Agreement between Berlin and London “ important 
news for civilization, a prelude to universal peace.” Son Posta 
hailed a “ new era.” 

On second thought, however, when the full implications 
of the Agreement and the magnitude of the injustice done to 
Czecho-Slovakia became apparent, public opinion veered to 
one of pessimism, somewhat tempered by the grant, on 


October 6, of German credits for 150,000,000 marks \ 


(£12,500,000). The dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia, as 
it was accomplished, shocked the Turkish people, who were 
reminded of their own past and of their present position as 
one of the smaller Powers. Son Posta reflected the general 
feeling when it wrote, on October 9: “ The smaller countries 
cannot help but be distressed at the alacrity of the Great 
Powers to save themselves at the expense of others. General 
peace can never be established in fact until all the states, 
great and small, enjoy an absolute equality of rights.” 
Atatiirk had emphasized from the earliest days of the 
Republic that the protection of Turkish independence was 
the task of the Turkish nation itself and that it alone was 
sufficient justification for universal military service and for 
crushing tax-burdens for armaments. In recent vears, 
however, the Republic through its support of the League 
and its participation in ententes and pacts had lent its support 
to the principle of collective security. Its request for revision 
of the Straits Convention by negotiation had thrown its 
weight on the side of international law and peaceful revision, 
although it might be argued that in so doing, peace as an 
ideal was less sought after than the reputation for following a 
consistent peace policy, as well as the moral prestige of having 
been the first Power to employ methods of peaceful change. 


“~ 


It had used the machinery of the League in the Alexandretta ) 
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dispute, although Turkish military intervention was only 
narrowly averted in 1937, and the final settlement was marked 
“by the denunciation of the League Commission and by a 
bi-lateral agreement between Turkey and France, under 
which 2,500 Turkish troops marched into the Sanjak. 

Since Munich, Turkey has reaffirmed her intention to 
abide by her pacts and to retain her membership in the 
League, but with the disintegration of collective security 
generally and of the League itself, it would not be unreason- 
able to expect that less weight may be placed on these means 
to peace and more on the country’s own efforts. Cumhuriyet, 
in a particularly despondent mood, declared, on October 8 : 
“Collective security, ententes, pacts, all have gone. Only 

{force remains.” The lesson of Munich to Turkey was 
| power—in its most modern form, air power—as Ankara, 
\ semi-official newspaper, has pointed out. 

The death of Atatiirk on November 10 came as a crushing 
blow to the majority of the Turkish people, faced not merely 
with the personal loss of their Chief but also with the prospect 
of change and the uncertainties of the unknown. Fear 
existed in some quarters that the Great Powers, at this first 
break in continuity since the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire, might attempt to secure a candidate favourable to 
their own interests. In other quarters it was feared that 
conservative elements supported by military figures might 
attempt to seize power. Colour was given to such fears by 
the appearance of some six thousand supernumary police on 
the streets of Istanbul and of practically the entire Turkish 
fleet off Seraglio Point during Atatiirk’s last illness. 

The unanimous election of Ismet Indnii as President of 
the Republic on November 11 swept away all apprehension. 
Hero of the War of Independence, principal Turkish negotiator 
at the Lausanne Conference, 1922-1923, Prime Minister from 
1925 to 1937, and one of Atatiirk’s most trusted friends and 
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confidants, he was Atatiirk’s logical successor. Possessed of 
different gifts and personal characteristics than those of his 
predecessor, Ismet In6nii, also, has great strength of will 
and a keen sense of justice and duty. He is immensely 
beloved throughout Turkey, although it is too early to know 
whether he will command the same degree of personal loyalty 
as the Gazi. No less attached to the welfare of his country 
(he has been accredited, from three different sources, with 
pro-Russian, pro-British and pro-German leanings), he will 
push through with determination and purpose the main lines 
of policy laid down by Atatiirk. This he will do in his own 
way as indicated in the recent cabinet changes, including the 


not unexpected resignation of Celal Bayar, the Prime Minister \ 
who was replaced by Dr. Refik Saydam on January 29, and / 


by the dissolution of the Assembly and new elections for 
deputies. 
The failure to name Dr. Aras to the post of Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, which he had occupied since 1925, led to/ 


many speculations as to alterations in Turkish foreign policy ; 
but the ministerial changes seem due more to differences in 
personal than in political views. It must not be forgotten 
that President Indnii has been active throughout the life of 
the Republic in forming its foreign policy as Foreign Minister 
and later as Prime Minister. The presence of Shiikrii 
Saracioglu, formerly Minister of Justice, as Foreign Minister 
and of Numan Menemenciogluas Permanent Under-Secretary, 
a post which he has filled ably for many years, makes for a 
further stabilizing element in future foreign policy. President 
Indnii has pledged continuity of policy. On November 29 
he said: 


I declare without hesitation that the foreign policy 
of Turkey will continue to be governed by faithful 
adherence to the cause of peace; by the spirit of 
co-operation and collaboration, and by loyalty and faith 
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to its friendships and alliances. . . . Turkey will not fail 
to reply “ present ” each time a call is made to her to 
maintain peace in the world. 


Only towards Soviet Russia has there been any apparent 
change, and this towards improving the friendship. As 
trends in this direction it has been observed that the Russian 
representative at the funeral of Atatiirk, M. Potemkin, 
Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs, lingered for two days 
after the departure of other representatives for discussions 
with President Inénii, and that a special statement was given 
to Tass, Soviet news agency, emphasizing the long friendship 
between the two countries. 

There is no question but that the Reich is making every 
effort to win favour with the Turkish Government. Its star 
loomed larger in Turkey (as elsewhere in the Balkans) after 
Munich than previously. The special attention to Turkish 
military missions and to Turkish munition orders, the 
invitations to Turkish newspaper men and to students to 
make tours in Germany, and above all the long-term credits, 
announced by Dr. Walther Funck on October 6, may be 
regarded as German attempts to capitalize on the fact, 
although there is reason to believe that negotiations for the 
credits had been opened in the previous July. Whether the 
credits, the terms of which were signed January 15, will or 
will not release frozen accounts owed to Turkish exporters, 
the Turkish Government will secure munitions and assistance 
for development programmes. For this assistance Turkey 
is grateful, although whether gratitude will extend to the 
granting of special favours to Germany is extremely doubtful, 
particularly as long as the Rome-Berlin Axis exists. 

Among the factors favouring and opposing German 
political and economic expansion in the Balkans, recently 
analyzed in Foreign Affairs, are: German military and 
economic strength to compel states to follow her leadership ; 
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appeals and support to anti-revisionist feeling, as in Hungary 
and Bulgaria; encouragement to latent anti-semitism ; 
pledges of support to existing social or political orders ; 
support for territorial or colonial expansion. 

Successful as these methods may prove elsewhere, and 
recent events in Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumania cast doubt 
on their effectiveness, there seems small likelihood that they 
can win Turkey to the Reich. Germany’s economic supremacy 
in Turkey is undeniable, but it has not achieved effective 
control. German military strength does not yet affect the 
picture. Turkey has announced herself to be a satisfied 
Power without desire for further treaty revision. Anti- 
semitism has little hold. The recent attempts of the German 
press and propaganda agencies to encourage anti-semitism 
in Turkey have caused resentful reaction to Germany in 
many quarters. As for encouragement to expansion, such 
policy forms no part of the announced Turkish programme. _ 
Any expansion on which Turkey might embark in the future 
would be by her own efforts and on her own behalf. Nor 
does the republican regime in Turkey feel need of any other 
support than that of the Grand National Assembly and the 
Turkish people. The fear of Soviet Russia will not drive 
Turkey to seek German protection. 

Should Germany in the next few months or in the more 
distant future obtain access to Rumania or to a Black Sea 
port with a Black Sea fleet, the problem of Turco-German 
relations would become more acute. The prospect of this 
problem may lie behind the conversations recently initiated 
by Turkey concerning a Black Sea Pact for the littoral Powers. 
More valuable than pacts in defending Turkey from any 
encroachments on her sovereign rights by the Reich or any 
Power will be her intense nationalism, resentful of inter- 
ference from any source, coupled with the strong defences 
of the Republic. These factors may eventually make it 
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necessary for the Germans, should they persist in extending 
their eastward movement into Asia, to move along the north 
shores of the Black Sea just as their ancestors on their west- 
ward movement were forced by the strength of Byzantium 
to pass to the north of Asia Minor. 

The bidding for Turkish friendship will continue to be 
high. The stakes are also high. German influence in the 
Balkans and Western Asia can be blocked or facilitated by 
Turkey. Her goodwill is essential if an outlet for Germany 
should be secured on the Mediterranean, as at Salonica. The 
recent oil agreement between Soviet Russia and Italy places 
the safe passage of that oil through the Dardandelles in 
Turkish hands. Russia’s exit from the Black Sea depends on 
Turkish friendship. Great Britain and France, concerned for 
the Mediterranean status quo and protection of empire, find in 
Turkey a kindred spirit and support for their policies. 

Turkey, however, is able to pick and choose to meet her 
own needs. She may even exact, if the occasion offers, a high 
price for her friendship. In the meantime, she is not in 
bondage to any Power, economically or politically. The 
recent reciprocal trade agreement with the United States may 
be regarded as evidence of Turkey’s economic freedom and 
was probably intended to give that impression. American 
negotiators of the agreement have stated that obstacles, 
existing before Munich, disappeared after it. 

The policy of peace and friendship with all Powers, of 
accepting assistance freely from all but maintaining a strict 
independence of action, an old but dangerous policy, will 
therefore continue under President Inénii. Pacts, ententes 
and alliances will be maintained, but with the realism which 
has marked Turkish foreign policy throughout. Increased 
reliance will be placed on self-help. 

The “good neighbour” policy will also continue, 
particularly in relations with members of the Middle East 
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Pact, a policy which the completion of the new railroads 
towards Russia, Iraq and Iran should facilitate. With the . 
Syrian States, Egypt and Saudi Arabia correct relationships 
will no doubt be maintained, but will be devoid of greater 
warmth until stronger bonds of common interest are 
developed. No assistance will be forthcoming to the Arabs 
of Palestine, both out of regard for Great Britain and because 
of lack of special interest in the struggle. The Arabs rightly 
understand that no help can be expected from Turkey as an 
Islamic Power. 

Future expansion of Turkey, although not in accordance 
with her present policy, cannot be entirely ruled out, particu- 
larly if petroleum deposits are not found soon within the 
country. The alleged demands during the crisis of last 
September for a mandate over North Syria as the price of 
neutrality in case of war, teported by Jamil Mardam, former / 
Prime Minister of Syria,’ may, if true, be an indication of ( 
Turkish plans in the future. Such expansion would probably , 
occur in the direction of Aleppo, many of whose residents ° 
wish inclusion in Turkey for economic reasons, and into 
the Jazjirah where oil has been found. It is not impossible 
that when the Turco-Syrian border is eventually defined it 
may fall further south to some natural frontier. As one 
Turkish authority expressed it: “After all, a railroad line is 
not a good frontier.” 

Whatever changes the future may bring, Turkey of to-day, 
under the presidency of Ismet Inénii, may be expected to 
continue its programmes of modernization, industrialization 
and defence, or exploitation of its natural resources, especially 
minerals, development of agriculture and intensification of 
nationalism. The Turks, as the past has shown, ate not 
afraid of war as such, but they realize that peace, and many 
years of it, are essential for the creation of the new Turkey. 


1 The Daily Herald, December 29, 1938. 
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INDIAN FEDERATION PROBLEMS 


By D. GraHaM POLE 


E in England are so preoccupied with the 

European situation and all that it involves or 

may involve to us that we are apt to forget 

that the greatest part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is India, with its population of over three 
hundred and fifty millions of souls. India helped us 
tremendously in men and money during the Great War and 
in consequence promises were made to her about the position 
she would occupy in our Commonwealth of Nations at the 
end of the war. It is advisable that we should realize exactly 
what these promises were, in what circumstances they were 
made, how they have been carried out, and what has been 
the effect on the India of to-day. That I shall come to later, 
but first let us survey the present attitude of the Government 
both in this country and in India. 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for India, speaking 
at Torquay on November 18, 1938, said that when the history 
of the past few years came to be written, it would be seen 
that our energies had been devoted to one great purpose— 
the removal of the causes of conflict between us and other 
peoples in all parts of the world. He compared our relations 
with the peoples of India, Egypt, Italy and Ireland to-day 
with what they were a few years ago. He instanced the Act 
under which Parliamentary Government had been instituted 
in India as a great achievement in the policy of conciliation 
and appeasement. He pointed out that men who a few years 
ago were at daggers drawn in India were working together 
in cordial co-operation to-day. In the Provinces, such as 
the Punjab and Bengal, Ministers responsible to the new 
legislatures were functioning successfully. In the other 
Provinces, Congress ministers, some of whom were not so 
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long ago in prison for deliberate defiance of law, were now 
in office directing the policy and administering law. And 
British and Indian members of the civil services and police 
force, who were instrumental in imprisoning them, were 
now working happily under them. 

These are some of the statements made in England to 
people in England—few of whom ever see an Indian news- 
paper or realise what is the real state of affairs. The fact is 
that all is not well in India. The Indian people are not in 
a state of peace and contentment. The Indian States are 
seething with discontent and if the storm does not blow up 
sooner it certainly will later—both in the Indian States and 
in British India—when steps are taken to bring into effect 
the proposals for Federation as laid down in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 

Lord Zetland omitted to point out to his audience that 
out of the eleven Provinces in India, seven have Cabinets 
composed of members of the Indian National Congress. 
The members of these Ministries have stated, and it is an 
accepted fact in India, that they have taken office merely to 
enable them to work for the complete independence of India 
outside the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In February, 1938, the Indian National Congress, at its 
session held in Haripura, passed the following resolution 
which is accepted as their working orders by these Ministers : 
“Congress has rejected the new Constitution and declared 
that a Constitution for India to be acceptable must be based 
on independence and must only be frameable by the people 
themselves. This means a Constituent Assembly without 
interference from a foreign authority. Adhering to this 
policy of rejection, the Congress has, however, permitted the 
formation in Provinces of Congress Ministries with a view 
to strengthening the nation in its struggle for independence. 
In regard to the proposed Federation, no such consideration 
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applies even provisionally, or for a period, and the imposition 
of this Federation will do grave injuries to India and tighten 
the bonds which hold her under the subjection of an 
imperialist domination. This scheme of Federation excludes 
from the sphere of responsibility the vital functions of a 
Government. 

“The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation, 
but a real Federation must, even apart from the question of 
responsibility, consist of free units enjoying more or less the 
same measure of freedom and civil liberty and representation 
by democratic process of election. Indian States participating 
in the Federation should approximate to the Provinces in 
the establishment of representative institutions, responsible 
Government, civil liberties and the method of election to 
the Federal House. Otherwise Federation as it is now con- 
templated will, instead of building Indian unity, encourage 
separatist tendencies and involve the State in internal and 
external conflict. 

“The Congress, therefore, reiterates its condemnation of 
the proposed Federal scheme and calls upon Provincial and 
local Congress Committees and the people generally as well 
as Provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its 
inauguration. In the event of an attempt being made to 
impose it, despite the declared will of the people, such an 
attempt must be combated in every way, and the Provincial 
Governments and Ministries must refuse to co-operate with 
it. In case such a contingency arises the All-India Congress 
Committee is authorised and directed to determine the line 
of action to be pursued on this question.” 

The Viceroy, the Marquis of Linlithgow, when he was 
in Bombay on January 25, 1939, received an address from 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. In the course of his 
reply Lord Linlithgow said that he was aware that in regard 
to Indian Federation there were certain practical difficulties 
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and complications which could not be overlooked. But in 
his view Federation provided the only satisfactory solution, 
and the sooner it could be introduced, the better it would 
be for the welfare of all concerned. He was determined to 
do all that lay in his power to bring about its achievement 
with the minimum of delay. He stressed in this and other 
speeches the need for a United India. But will Federation, 
as he contemplates it, lead to a United India? It looks 
rather as if it would lead to riots, bloodshed and imprisonment. 

In his recent speeches in Bengal and Madras the Viceroy 
has been pleading with Indians to give Federation a trial. 
The difficulty about that, as he must be well aware, is that 
once Federation is established the Constitution cannot be 
amended except by Parliament at Westminster. And even 
Parliament would not be able to alter it without the consent 
of the Princes. This makes the Constitution absolutely rigid 
with no possibility of change or growth. 

The Liberal Party in India, although anxious for 
Federation, are, like other parties, opposed to the present 
constitution. At their meeting last June at Poona, presided 
over by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Council of the Party 
passed a resolution that : “‘ The Council reiterates the opinion 
of the Liberal Party that the Government of India Act, 1935, 
is utterly inadequate and unacceptable to the people of this 
country. It therefore urges that, before the federal part of 
the constitution is brought into operation, such changes 
should be effected therein as will make it more acceptable 
to the country, as for example, bringing about the adoption 
of the elective principle in the choice of representatives of 
the States and provision of machinery for ensuring speedy 
and automatic growth of the constitution into full dominion 
status.” 

In the proposed Federation the subjects of the Indian 
States will not be members of the Federation in the same 
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sense as subjects of British India because they will not have 
the same civic rights. The Ruler of each State can specify 
what subjects he is willing to bring under the purview of 
the Federation and what he will retain in his own hands. 
While British Indian subjects enjoy comparative freedom of 
speech, press and meeting, these privileges are denied to 
their subjects by many of the Rulers of the Indian States. 
The first Instruments of Accession to the Federation were 
sO criticised by the Princes that they were withdrawn and 
revised and only last month were the revised drafts issued 
to the Princes. Six months is allowed to them for con- 
sideration and decision. 

Indians are not opposed to Federation as a principle. 
They are opposed to a so-called Federation in which two 
hundred and fifty British Indian elected members of the 
Federal Assembly are to sit with a hundred and twenty-five 
members nominated by the Indian Princes to represent the 
Indian States. In the Council of State there would be a 
hundred and fifty-six elected members for British India and 
a hundred and four nominees of the Rulers of the Indian 
States. The members elected from the British Indian 
Provinces would be divided into various parties opposed on 
important points to one another—so that the Federal 
Executive might well be controlled by the nominees of the 
Princes, by their uniting with one or more of these patties. 
Indeed, if some of these Indian State members were Ministers 
they might well exercise more power over British India than 
they could do in their own autocratically-ruled States. In 
the British Indian representation in the Federal Legislature 
one-third of the seats are guaranteed to the Muslims although 
they do not form so large a proportion of the population. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that Federation is the ideal 
solution acclaimed by Indians of all parties and shades of 
opinion, but it is no less true that the kind of Federation 
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envisaged by the Viceroy and the British Parliament will 
bring to India not peace but a sword. Indeed, ever since 
the Act of Parliament was passed and Indians have been 
able to study the implications of Federation as proposed, 
opinion has hardened against it and a policy of “ suppression 
of civil rights and liberties by denying the elementary rights 
of speech, assemblage and association ””—in the words of 
the All-India Congress Committee of October, 1937—has 
been adopted in various Indian States. There are five hundred 
and sixty-one of these States varying in size and importance. 
Many of these, although surrounded by British Indian 
Provinces with Provincial autonomy, are still under absolutely 
autocratic rule. The people are naturally crying out for a 
share in the administration of their own affairs and many 
hundreds are in prison in consequence. Sit C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, the Dewan of Travancore, in refusing their request 
said that the State was bound by treaty rights to the Paramount 
Power and could not give responsible government unless 
the Paramount Power agreed to it. This led to a question 
in the British Parliament. In the absence of Lord Stanley, 
the Under Secretary of State for India, the reply was given 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Winterton, 
in the following terms: “I have seen a report of the state- 
ment. It is not the policy of the Paramount Power in ordinary 
circumstances to intervene in the internal administration of 
full-powered States. In particular I can assure my Hon. and 
gallant friend that the Paramount Power would certainly not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by the 
Ruler. The consent of the Paramount Power has not been 
required before such advances have been approved by various 
Princes, nor, so far as I am aware, has it been sought in 
such matters. The Paramount Power would in ordinary 
circumstances confine itself to tendering advice, when 
consulted.” 
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A curious controversy went on in India after this state- 
ment of Lord Winterton’s as to whether he had made it as 
an expression of his own opinion or whether it was the 
considered opinion of the British Cabinet as a whole. The 
Dewan of Kashmir, in an interview in the Hindu of Madras, 
said that the Princes never took the Winterton statement 
seriously, and one paper discounted the statement on the 
ground that Earl Winterton was not the proper authority 
to make such a declaration and in any event “he was not 
a very responsible person as his reference to Russia in the 
recent crisis proved.” India, that land of rumours, had it 
that Lord Winterton’s statement was dictated by telephone 
from Delhi. Later, however, on December 16, 1938, any 
doubts as to its authority were removed by an answer given 
in the House of Commons by the Under Secretary for India 
in these words: “His Majesty’s Government adhere fully 
to the statement made by my noble friend, the member for 
Horsham, in his reply on February 21 last on this subject. 
The Paramount Power will not obstruct proposals for 
constitutional advance initiated by Rulers. But His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of bringing any form of 
pressure to bear upon them to initiate constitutional changes. 
It rests wich the Rulers themselves to decide what form of 
government they should adopt in the diverse conditions of 
Indian States. With regard to the second part of the 
question, the obligations of the Paramount Power to the 
States extend to protecting Rulers against violence and 
disorder and to advising and assisting Rulers in remedying 
such legitimate grievances of their subjects as may be found 
to exist.” 

This answer goes a good deal further than Lord 
Winterton’s, which, it will be noticed, mentioned particularly 
“ full-powered ” States. The later reply deals with all Indian 
States and goes on to refer to “such legitimate grievances 
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of their subjects as may be found to exist.” The Indian 
National Congress—by far the strongest political body in 
India—insist that there are “legitimate grievances ” in that 
there is no responsible government and that the Rulers are 
to nominate the Indian States’ members of the Federal 
Parliament. 

The Prime Ministers of some of the more important 
Indian States met in Bombay in November, 1938, and, it is 
understood, made a joint representation to the Government 
of India to state its attitude with regard to the two demands 
made by the Indian National Congress: (1) that responsible 
government, similar to that obtaining in British India, should 
be granted to the peoples of the Indian States and (2) that 
the Indian States people should be entitled to elect their own 
representatives to sit in the Federal Legislature instead of 
having them nominated by the Rulers of these States. 

There is reason to believe that the Government of India 
on these matters is a house divided against itself. The 
Viceroy is anxious to bring about Federation, while it is 
rumoured that members of his Executive Council are not. 
But the Executive Council seems to exercise less power as 
the Viceroy takes more. In this connection a telegram in 
the Hindu of December 20, 1938, from a Special Correspondent 
at New Delhi, is not without significance: “At one time in 
the recent past the Government of India were in charge of 
the entire administration. The present tendency seems to be 
in the direction of compartmentalising everything and 
leaving comparatively unimportant matters to the Executive 
Council. Whether the Governor-General should exercise 
such vast powers is a matter which may well receive attention.” 

In the Indian National Congress itself there is a Right 
Wing and a Left Wing. The Right Wing is under the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and the 
Left Wing follow Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas 
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Chandra Bose. Although a Left Winger, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru is a close friend and follower of Mr. Gandhi and will 
take his orders from him. Again Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. Subhas Bose refuse to work harmoniously together, 
so that there are definite cleavages in the Congress ranks. 
None of these are likely to show very much outwardly while 
Mr. Gandhi lives. But it is difficult to predict whether the 
Right Wing or the Left Wing of Congress will get the upper 
hand in the event of Mr. Gandhi’s death. The strongest 
man in Congress at present is undoubtedly Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. It would seem to be wisdom for the Government of 
India to try to come to terms with Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Patel 
while they undoubtedly have the power to influence the 
Congress. 

It is believed that the Government of India have advised 
the Princes to be firm in resisting both the Congress demands. 
This indeed follows the wishes of the Princes themselves, 
but they are doubtful as to whether, or for how long, the 
Government of India will maintain the attitude. Some 
Indian States profess to be ready to meet the demands of 
Congress, and in Cochin, for instance, the Dewan has 
publicly stated recently that he had “ advised His Highness 
the Maharajah to associate his people effectively in the 
administration of the State.” Mr. Rajagopalachari, the First 
Member of Council of the Government of Mysore and 
Chairman of the Mysore Constitutional Reforms Committee, 
has also gone far to meet the Indian objections to the 
nomination by Rulers of the States’? Members of the Federal 
Legislature. His proposal is that, although these members 
might be nominated by the Princes, in actual practice the 
people might elect a panel from whom the Princes might 
choose their nominees. This could be quite well done under 
the Act as it at present stands and, although it would be 
de jure nomination, it would be d facto election. In other 
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States the Viceroy has approved the States Protection Act, 
which confers wide powers on magistrates to prohibit 
meetings or assemblies of more than five people which in 
their opinion are likely to cause obstruction to the administra- 
tion of the State and to check any act or movement which, 
in their view, might be likely to disturb public tranquility. 

But it is not only in the Congress that there are divergencies 
of opinion. The Mussalmans also are divided amongst 
themselves. The Muslim League claims to be the only 
authoritative representative body of the entire Muslim 
population of India. Many leading members of the Mussal- 
man community deny this and only about a month ago 
Sir S. Wazir Hasan gave it as his opinion that there never 
was any valid ground for such a claim on the part of the 
Muslim League in the past and that there does not exist any 
at the present momnent either. Even in Provinces where the 
majority of the population is Muslim, he pointed out, the 
Muslim League representation is not large enough to enable 
the formation of a League Cabinet. 

At the Haripura session of the Indian National Congress, 
in February, 1938, a resolution of non-interference with 
politics in the Indian States was passed at the instance of 
Mr. Gandhi, although members of Congress were permitted 
to take part in their individual capacity. 

At the beginning of December, 1938, however, Mr. 
Gandhi took exactly the opposite point of view. While 
admitting his responsibility for the policy of non-interference 
hitherto followed by the Congress, he went on to say that 
with the growing influence of the Congress it was impossible 
for him to defend it (non-interference) in the face of injustice 
perpetrated in the States. Mr. Gandhi added that “ if the 
Congress feels that it has the power to offer effective inter- 
ference it will be bound to do so when the call comes.” 
This position Mr. Gandhi has taken up in answer to a challenge 
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thrown out by the Princes at their informal conference in 
Bombay, when they warned Congressmen in British India 
against interfering in internal State politics. 

Normally any action taken under the Princes Protection 
Act is enforced primarily by the Provincial Ministries, 
although the Governor and Governor-General have special 
power to act quite apart from the Ministries. It was well 
known in India that some Congress Ministries were not 
anxious to go to the assistance of the Princes. Now that 
Mr. Gandhi has come out openly against what they might 
consider mis-rule in the Indian States, the Congress Ministries 
are likely to do all they can to help rather than to hinder 
what they consider the legitimate aspirations and agitations 
of the Indian States’ people for constitutional reform. If 
the Princes stand firm there is every chance of a first-class 
constitutional crisis arising, as Mr. Gandhi himself has hinted. 

When discussing or writing about the present constitution 
of India it is worth while to look back and see what kind of 
constitution was promised to India and whether the present 
constitution is in fact a fulfilment of the promises made to 
her. During the European crisis of September, 1938, it was 
regarded as an open secret in India that the Government of 
India and the British Government were proposing to promise 
India Dominion Status and full responsible government in 
British India as soon as the war, which was then thought to 
be almost upon us, was ended. After the Munich Agreement 
the situation changed and both Governments stiffened in 
their attitude towards Indian aspirations. But even if such 
promises were made, to be brought into effect when the 
danger to Great Britain had passed, they are not likely to 
be accepted at their face value by Indians with their experience 
of previous promises and lack of performance. 

On August 6, 1918, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Leader of 
the House of Commons, spoke of “the equality of status 
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of India” owing to the part she had taken in the Great 
War. The Duke of Connaught, on February 9, 1921, in 
opening the new Indian Legislature, said, in name of the 
King, that Indians had now “the widest scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other 
Dominions enjoy.” The Instrument of Instructions to the 
Viceroy, of March 15, 1921, spoke of the aim that “ British 
India may attain its due place among our Dominions.” 

The Simon Commission laid down as their first principle, 
that the new constitution should as far as possible contain 
in itself the provision for its own development. They pointed 
out that the constitution of the self-governing parts of the 
British Empire had developed as a result of natural growth. 
One essential and inevitable defect of a limited and temporary 
scheme, in their opinion, was that it should be absolutely 
tigid. They pointed out that the Act of 1919 necessarily 
had to contain a number of detailed provisions which could 
only be altered by an amending statute. The general effect 
of this, in their view, had been to cramp and confine develop- 
ment and restrict the range of experiment. They considered 
that this inelasticity had been a great disadvantage in so 
large a country as India. What was required, they thought, 
was a constitution which would contain some element of 
elasticity enabling adjustments to be made in accordance 
with the conditions actually obtaining at any particular time. 
(Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. II, Cmd. 
3569 of 1930, p. 8, cap. 2, para. 11.) Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, on August 28, 1933, told the Indian people that 
the Government’s policy was “to push on with the reforms 
as hard as they could go so as to help India forward to 
Dominion Status and absolute equality with the other 
Dominions.” (Times, August 29, 1938, and quoted in 
Hansard, Vol. 283, No. 2, col. 164, November 22, 1933.) 
But, as Indians point out, there is no mention in the present 
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Act of Dominion Status as the ultimate goal. There is no 
possibility, under the present constitution, for a progressive 
advance to full responsible government. Indeed there is no 
possibility of the growth of the constitution in any way. It 
is not flexible, but rigid and cast iron. This was admitted 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, then Secretary of State for India, in 
the House of Commons when he said that “ this constitution 
is a rigid one and can only be amended by future Acts of 
Parliament.” But as each one of the Princes has to enter 
into a separate agreement with the Crown before Federation 
can take place, and as no alteration can be made in the 
constitution without the consent of each one of the Princes, 
it will be seen that not merely does it require an Act of 
Parliament to alter the constitution, but it would require an 
Act of Parliament in addition to the consent of each one of 
these Princes. It can hardly be wondered at that British 
Indians, whether Congressmen, Muslim League, Liberals or 
others, refuse to put their heads into a noose from which 
they cannot possibly extricate themselves. 

It is significant that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has, by a 
small majority, been re-elected as President of the Congress 
in opposition to the candidate approved by Mr. Gandhi and 
other “ right wingers.” Mr. Bose is absolutely opposed to 
the scheme of Federation laid down in the present Act, and 
it seems to be likely that unless the Princes give way on the 
two questions of (1) responsible government in their States 
and (2) election instead of nomination of their members of 
the Federal Parliament, the whole of India may be thrown 
into a revolutionary agitation which is bound to cause much 
bloodshed and the end of which no one can see. 
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THE SPENS REPORT 


By BarBara Drakg, L.C.C. 


SCOPE OF THE REPorRT. 

FTER five years’ deliberation, the long-awaited 

report of the Consultative Committee of the 

Board of Education on “ Secondary Education ” 

has at last appeared. The report belongs to the 
same series as the famous “ Hadow” report on the 
“‘ Education of the Adolescent,” and its proposals are based 
on the “ Hadow ” scheme. The Committee assume that all 
children about the age of eleven will proceed from the 
“primary ” school to some form of “ secondary ” school 
specially adapted to the needs of adolescence. The two 
main types of secondary school were designated by the 
“Hadow ” Committee as “ grammar” schools, or schools 
of the existing secondary school type, and “modern” 
schools which include, not only reorganized senior schools, 
but also “selective” and “ non-selective ” central schools. 
To these two categories, the Committee now add a third, 
namely, the “technical high” school, or converted junior 
technical school. 

The special reference of the Committee is to grammar 
schools and to technical high schools, both of which are 
administered under the Board of Education “ Regulations 
for Higher Education.” It does not extend to modern 
schools, which come under the “ Code of Regulations for 
Public Elementary Schools.” In practice, however, the 
Committee found themselves obliged to consider modern 
schools as well as others. “ Reform in any type of school 
inevitably raises problems in relation to every other type of 
school which affords an alternative education to that in 
question.” 
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The greater part of the report is devoted to matters of 
the curriculum. The Committee trace the history of grammar 
school education in this country, and restate its general aims 
and objects. They discuss in detail the physical, mental 
and emotional needs of children between the ages of 11 and 
16, and there are also interesting chapters on the teaching 
of Scripture, the English language and literature, Latin, 
mathematics and general science, and on education for 
citizenship. From the layman’s point of view, however, the 
most important sections are those which compare the 
curriculum in different types of school and discuss the 
allocation of pupils to the type best suited to their needs. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Grammar schools are described by the Committee as 
training children to work with “tongue and pen” rather 
than with the hands, and they remind us that the grammar 
school was originally designed to give preliminary training 
for the learned professions. Since then the situation has 
radically changed. The duty of citizenship in a democracy 
makes it incumbent on all to understand and to think to 
the best of their ability. The Committee, however, take the 
view that, in general, those pupils who are most capable of 
being taught to think i abstract terms will be those best 
suited to a grammar school education. 

The traditional grammar school curriculum is mainly 
criticized on the ground that it is still largely planned in the 
interest of pupils who intend to proceed to a university, 
although those who do so are not more on an average than 
5-4 per cent of leavers over 16 (Wales 8.1 per cent) and 
85 per cent of pupils do not remain at school after the age 
of 16. The grammar school should continue to provide a 
suitable education for pupils preparing to enter a university. 
An adequate sixth form, indeed, may be regarded as the 
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most characteristic and valuable feature in a grammar school 
in the training of character and a sense of responsibility. 
The interests, on the other hand, of the great majority of 
pupils who leave school at the age of 16 must also be 
safeguarded. For these, courses designed primarily to lay 
the foundations of further study are unsuitable, and courses 
in some sense should be complete in themselves. 

The Committee would give to the school the greatest 
possible freedom in the choice of studies, and they take the 
view that from the age of 13, or as soon as special interests 
and aptitudes become evident, a pupil should be allowed to 
concentrate on a smaller range of subjects, so long as these 
include English, a language, general science or mathematics. 
The present time-table for many pupils is seriously over- 
crowded. One of the adverse comments made by the 
Committee on grammar school education is its failure too 
often to train pupils in the intelligent use and understanding of 
English, which should be the centre and core of the grammar 
school curriculum. Mathematics should be reduced in 
content, and science courses simplified. Courses in general 
science, which aim at relating science to everyday life and 
explain its general principles, could be offered with advantage 
as an alternative to courses in particular sciences. A more 
permanent and established place, on the other hand, should 
be given to music and to the arts, and also to handicraft 
and to physical training. All studies should be brought into 
closer contact than now with the practical affairs of life. Nor 
are the Coimmittee opposed to the development in grammar 
schools of vocational, or quasi-vocational, courses so long 
as these are postponed until the last year. The gain to the 
pupil from work which he himself recognises as possessing 
practical value is said to hold and stimulate his interest and 
to react favourably on all his work. The Committee visualize 
as many as five or six alternative courses in the fourth and 
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fifth years, including a course of quasi-vocational character 
(typewriting, shorthand, book-keeping) for “‘ non-academic ” 
pupils in the last year. 

In country grammar schools, a rural background and 
colour should be given to the curriculum, in particular to 
the teaching of science. Country schools, in suitable circum- 
stances, should develop an agricultural “ bias,” and offer a 
preliminary vocational training from the age of 15. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 

These adjustments of the grammar school curriculum 
depend in turn on radical and drastic reform of the school 
certificate examination. The Committee fully recognise that 
the examination has been an important factor in raising the 
general standard of attainment in school subjects to a level 
which could hardly have been reached without the incentive 
of a public external examination. They think, nevertheless, 
that the examination to-day affects, and often adversely, not 
only courses of study and methods of instruction, but also 
the physical health and outlook of many pupils. This is 
largely due to the fact that the examination has been made 
to serve two purposes : 

(1) To test the results of the first stage of education 
provided by grammar schools. 

(2) To enable pupils to obtain a certificate which would 
exempt them from matriculation. 

The Committee reaffirm the principle that the examination 
should follow the curriculum, but not dominate it; and 
they recommend that, while the certificate should be a first 
condition of matriculation, matriculation should not be 
obtainable on the certificate only. There should be greater 
freedom than now in the choice of subjects, and syllabuses 
should be reduced in content. Compulsory subjects should 
be confined to a simple test in the use and comprehension 
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of the English language, a foreign language or a scientific 
subject (including mathematics). 


OTHER TyPEs OF SCHOOL. 

The Committee express the opinion that, while vocational 
schools in the narrow sense (including junior commercial 
and home-training schools) should not be allowed to admit 
pupils until the age of 13, or preferably 14, junior technical 
schools, such as those based to-day on the engineering and 
building industries, could develop a form of secondary 
education alternative to that of a grammar school. These 
schools should be converted into technical high schools, 
which would admit pupils at the age of 11 and be especially 
adapted to those with a strong “ mechanical” bent. The 
curriculum in the first two years would not differ materially 
from the grammar school course, but for pupils over 13 it 
would provide a liberal education (including a foreign 
language, preferably German), “ with science and its appli- 
cation as the core and inspiration.” The school should be 
housed, wherever possible, in a technical college or institute, 
and share the college staff and equipment. 

Pupils in technical high schools would not generally be 
retained after the age of 16. The Committee reached this 
conclusion after considerable deliberation on the ground 
that in technical high schools boys will be matured, as they 
have been in junior technical schools, not so much through 
self-government in the school, as through being taught by 
men who are normally teaching adults. Nor would pupils 
be expected to work for the school certificate examination, 
but the school would offer instead an “ internal ” examination 
which should have equal standing with the certificate as a 
preliminary condition of matriculation. Some of the more 
promising pupils may be expected to proceed from the tech- 
nical high school to full-time courses at the technical college. 
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Modern schools are outside the special reference of the 
Committee. It is, however, contemplated that these schools 
would offer a normal secondary course, adapted to children 
over 11, with a “ practical ” bias in the last two years. The 
Committee recognise that not all the pupils in a modern 
school should study a foreign language, but they consider 
that, wherever practicable, a foreign language should be 
included in the curriculum for children of the more 
“academic” type. As in technical high schools, the course 
would not differ materially from the normal grammar school 
course until the third year. 


ALLOCATION OF PUPILS. 

The Committee believe that the present selective exami- 
nation for grammar schools, as ordinarily conducted, is 
capable of selecting in a high proportion of cases (a) those 
pupils who quite certainly have so much intelligence, and 
intelligence of such a character, that without doubt they 
ought to receive a grammar school education ; and (b) those 
pupils who quite certainly ought not. The Committee 
recommend accordingly that the line of defining group (a) 
should be drawn so as to allot to this group about 50 per 
cent of “special” places. A second line should be drawn 
below which, except in special circumstances (illness, etc.), 
no pupil would be admitted to a grammar school. As 
regards pupils who fall into neither of these groups, the 
Committee think that the choice of pupils should be made 
by methods, including an interview, which would take into 
account facts other than their relative place in examination. 
The recommendation is made primarily on the ground that, 
for pupils in the middle group, the question as to which 
will benefit most, and contribute most to the school, will 
very often depend on qualities which no written examination 
can test, but also because even in regard to examinable 
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capacities, an examination is far less trustworthy as a means 
of placing in order of merit a middle group than candidates 
who are definitely above or below it. The method would 
also meet the case of children coming from other than public 
elementary schools, who might be handicapped in an 
examination for which they had not been duly prepared. 
Similar methods should be adopted in the choice of pupils 
for technical high schools. The selection would be made 
by the head teacher of the intaking school, or an ad hoc 
board, including head teachers. The Committee have every 
confidence in head teachers, and believe that cases of real 
favouritism would be few. 

A first condition, however, of carrying out this scheme 
would be adequate provision of grammar school and technical 
high school accommodation. The Committee suggest, 2s a 
working figure, a number of annual admissions to grammar 
schools equivalent to 15 per cent of the age-group 10-11 in 
public elementary schools. The figure should not be regarded 
as a uniform minimum or maximum; but, where admissions 
are substantially below or above it, local education authorities 
should reconsider their schemes. The present figures vary 
widely from area to area, and range in England from 4.2 
to 26.4 per cent, and in Wales from 17.7 to 55 per cent. 
Additional grammar school provision should be made for 
pupils coming from other than public elementary schools. 
The figure here suggested is another 3 per cent of the same 
age-group, but may be expected to vary with the character 
of the district. 

The Committee further recommend that a regular revision 
of the distribution of pupils as between different types of 
school should take place at the age of 13. There would be 
no second examination, but transfers would be made on the 
advice of the head teacher and the pupil’s record of work. 
These transfers would be facilitated by the fact that all pupils 
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would follow more or less the same course until the third 
year. 
PaRITY OF STATUS. 

The Committee lay it down as an axiom that the choice 
of school should be determined by educational considerations. 
They recognise, however, that in existing social conditions, 
vocations may be determined, not only by aptitude, but by 
family circumstances and tradition, and that pupils may be 
destined to work by “tongue and pen” whose natural 
aptitudes point in another direction. Nor are they prepared 
to exclude altogether such children from grammar schools. 
They deplore, on the other hand, that at present parents are 
influenced in their choice of school, not only by educationa! 
and vocational considerations, but by the greater prestige of 
the grammar school. For this reason, they consider it of 
first importance that everything possible should be done to 
secure parity of status for grammar schools, technical high 
schools and modern schools. A first step to this end would 
be to bring all schools for children over 11 under a new Code 
of Regulations for Secondary Schools. 

The principal changes involved would be common 
establishments of teaching posts, so that the teacher’s salary 
would no longer depend directly on the type of school in 
which he was working ; uniform size of classes; common 
standards of building requirements and equipment, which 
would vary only with the special needs of the curriculum ; 
abolition of fees in grammar schools and technical high 
schools as soon as national finances permit, and the general 
adoption meanwhile of the system known as “ 100 per cent 
special places”*; and a uniform minimum leaving age. 
The Committee recognise that a statutory leaving age of 16 
may not be immediately practicable, but in their judgment 


it must even now be envisaged as inevitable. 

1 The system does not abolish fees where parents are able to pay, but it docs secur 
that fee-payers and scholarship-holders alike are admitted to the school on a common 
entrance test. 
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SOME CRITICISMS OF THE SCHEME. 

The report marks on the whole another stage in 
educational progress, and its conclusions represent a number 
of demands which have for many years been advanced by 
teachers and educationists. The proposal, in particular, to 
bring all schools for children over 11 within a common code 
of regulations, is a reform which is long overdue. It is 
interesting to note that, more than twelve years ago, the 
““ Hadow ” Committee laid it down that the modern school 
should be regarded as “a species of the genus secondary 
school, and not an inferior species,” and they recommended 
that standards. of building, staffing and equipment should 
approximate to those in grammar schools. Since then, 
however, apart from certain improvements in the planning 
of new buildings, little or nothing has been done to give 
effect to this part of the ““ Hadow ” scheme. 

Of the new proposals made by the Committee, one which 
is likely to receive criticism is that relating to the selection 
of 50 per cent of children for grammar school education, 
not on the results of an examination, but by other methods, 
including an interview. Everyone to-day would agree that 
a written examination at the age of 10 or 11 is not the best 
way of selecting pupils for one type or another of secondary 
education, and that the method becomes increasingly unreliable 
as the standard of ability descends from the small group of 
outstanding quality to the large middle group of good ordinary 
average capacity, where there is little or nothing to choose 
between one child and another. With the comparatively 
few places available (equivalent to one-half of 15 per cent, 
or 7% per cent, of the age-group in question), competition 
in this large middle group for grammar school education 
will be fierce. Training in the use of “tongue and pen” 
is the open door, not only to the learned professions and to 
higher administrative and technical posts in commerce and 
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industry, but also to the growing field of “ black-coated ” 
occupations which offer on the whole conditions of employ- 
ment, better-paid, less arduous, and above all more secure, 
than those of manual workers. Training, moreover, in the 
use of “tongue and pen” means power to play an effective 
part in those social and political activities with which the 
manual worker in an industrial democracy is more than 
ordinarily concerned. Competition will be fierce, and the 
interview is likely to give a quite undue advantage to the 
child coming from the better-off or more cultured home. 
“There can be no doubt,” the Board of Education state 
(Free Place Examinations), “that in any kind of oral test 
impressions made by such things as a child’s personal 
appearance, accent or manner, will have an effect upon the 
opinion passed. . . Oral tests are so variable and ill-defined 
in matute as to be at least of very doubtful value, and so 
unstandardized and inconsistent in operation as to introduce 
a degree of error which is manifestly unfair to the candidate 
in these large competitive examinations.” It is, however, 
easier to criticise the scheme than to suggest an alternative. 
The truth is that, as regards the middle group, there is no 
satisfactory method by which one child more than another 
may be picked out for grammar school education. There is 
every reason to suppose that, if their parents could afford to 
pay fees, all would receive it as a matter of course. 

The proposals made by the Committee for a simplification 
and broadening of the curriculum so as to meet the needs 
of pupils intending to leave school at the age of 16, or 
belonging to a less “academic” type, may be expected to 
win general approval, but it is also important that these 
changes shall not be allowed to prejudice in any way the 
development of advanced courses for older pupils who may 
have to compete with the great “ public schools” for 
university and other scholarships. An expansion of grammar 
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school accommodation is likely to be followed by a new 
demand for university and higher technical education, and 
adequate scholarships should be available for all pupils 
teaching the appropriate standard of attainment. 

Other proposals which are open to criticism refer to 
technical high schools. Whatever efforts may be made to 
facilitate the transfer of pupils at a later stage from one 
school to another, experience shows that such transfers are 
by no means easy to effect, and a child at the age of 11 ought 
not to be committed in any way to a particular “ bias ” in 
education. The Committee attach great importance to a 
close contact between the technical high school and the 
technical college, but here again there are arguments on 
both sides. The kind of equipment, and even methods of 
teaching, designed for adults, are not necessarily those best 
suited to pupils at the age of 13 or 14. Nor is it clear why 
the upper age-limit in technical high schools should be fixed 
at 16, and the school denied the stimulus of a sixth form ? 
The result is that a gap will be left between the school and 
the university which will prevent any connection between 
them. There is a real danger that, under these conditions, 
the technical high school will be regarded by parents and 
others as preparing pupils only for “ black-handed ” occu- 
pations, and its prestige will suffer in consequence. 


ABSENCE OF PROVISIONS FOR MAINTENANCE IN MODERN 
SCHOOLS. 

The most serious gap in the Committee’s proposals is the 
almost complete absence of reference to allowances for 
maintenance. Under existing regulations for higher education, 
authorities can and do make generous provision of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions for children in grammar schools and 
technical high schools, whose parents could not otherwise 
afford to keep them at school until the age of 16 or over. 
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These schools further are equipped with their own dining- 
halls and kitchens, which provide for payment a substantial 
midday meal, and some authorities include a free dinner as 
part of the scholarship scheme. The pupil is said to gain 
as a result, not only in physical health and mental alertness, 
but also in his contribution to the social life of the school. 
In modern schools, which come under the elementary 
code, the position is quite different. The Board of Education 
have refused again and again to sanction the granting of 
scholarships or exhibitions except to pupils over the statutory 
leaving age, who have undertaken to follow a special course. 
It is in keeping with this policy that the Board have already 
warned authorities that, as from the operation of the 1936 
Education Act, sanction will be withdrawn in “ selective ” 
central schools from the granting of exhibitions to pupils 
between the ages of 14 and 15. With the adoption of a 
uniform leaving age of 16, as contemplated by the Committee, 
the provision in modern schools of scholarships and 
exhibitions presumably will be ruled out altogether! The 
anomaly is all the more marked because it is the modern 
schools which contain the great majority of pupils coming 
from the poorest homes. Nor are conditions more equal as 
regards the provision of school meals. Apart from the 
school canteens recently established in connection with rural 
schools and “ selective ” central schools, which draw their 
pupils from a distance, the provision of school dinners in 
modern schools is practically restricted to “ necessitous ” 
cases. Where a pupil shows medical signs of “ malnutrition ” 
and has been certified by the care committee as “‘ necessitous,” 
he may be granted free meals, but commonly served outside 
the school at a special feeding centre, and too often under 
conditions which to many parents appear as little or no 
different from those of public assistance. If pupils in modern 
schools are to compete with others on equal terms, it ts 
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essential that scholarships and exhibitions shall be available 
in these schools for children in need of them on a scale no 
less generous than that in grammar schools and technical 
high schools. Further, modern schools should be equipped 
with dining-halls and kitchens, and required to provide, at a 
minimum charge, an adequate midday meal, which all pupils 
would be invited to share and none excluded because his 
parents were unable to pay. 


VARIATIONS IN EXCHEQUER GRANT. 

Another gap in the Committee’s proposals refers to 
variations in the Exchequer grant. While grammar schools 
and technical high schools are assured a grant of 50 per cent, 
schools coming under the elementary heading have not this 
security. The grant varies in their case with both the school 
population and the produce of a rate. The poorer areas 
may receive in some cases sums amounting to 60 per cent 
of net approved expenditure, but the average figure for all 
areas is substantially less than one-half. The figure for 
London is 35.8 per cent (1934); for Blackpool 27.6 per 
cent; for Bournemouth 16.8 per cent; for Hove 5.9 per 
cent. It is an essential part of any scheme for “ parity of 
status” that all types of school should enjoy equally 
favourable conditions of Exchequer grant. 


Case FOR MULTILATERAL SCHOOLS. 

While no one would dispute the view expressed by the 
Committee that varying forms of general and quasi-vocational 
education must be evolved so as to meet the needs of boys 
and girls differing widely in intellectual and emotional 
capacity, there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
how far these varying forms of education may be provided 
within a single school organization. The Committee con- 
sidered a proposal to substitute for grammar schools, 
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technical high schools and modern schools, a new type of 
“ multilateral ” school, to which all pupils would proceed 
from the primary school at the age of 11 and so obviate at 
this stage the present need for a selective examination. These 
schools would provide, in addition to a normal grammar 
school course, alternative “streams ” or courses of varying 
types. There would be a common core in all courses, but 
they would differ in the time and emphasis given to certain 
groups of subjects. There would thus be a literary and 
linguistic course ; a mathematical and scientific course ; and 
other courses leading to technological studies, to com- 
mercial studies, or to practical or artistic pursuits. The 
Committee recognised the merits of a scheme which, not 
only would facilitate a transfer of pupils at all stages from 
one type of course to another without a change of school, 
but also would secure the close association, to their mutual 
benefit, of pupils with more varied abilities and with more 
varied interests and objectives, than are normally found in 
a school of any one type. In spite, however, of these 
advantages, the Committee decided against the scheme. 
They were prepared to encourage some measure of experi- 
ment, especially in new areas, where grammar school was 
too small either to give an adequate school life, or to 
combine reasonable economy with an adequate staff, but 
they were opposed to any general development of “ multi- 
lateral” schools “‘ even as the goal of a long-term policy.” 
The reasons given may be summed up as follows : 

(1) In order to provide four or five “streams” of a 
proper size and variety, the school would have to be 
enlarged unduly. 

(2) The sixth form would represent too small a proportion 
of pupils to play its traditional part in the school, and also 
would be too small in itself to offer a proper variety of 
courses. 
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(3) There would be difficulty in securing a head who 
would do equal justice to more than one “ side.” 

(4) The technical high school would lose its special 
contact with the technical college. 

These objections seem valid on the assumption only that 
a large majority of children, now in modern schools, would 
be unfitted for grammar school courses, not only as these 
are at present constituted, but after effect had been given to 
the Committee’s proposals in order better to adapt such 
courses to the 85 per cent of pupils who leave school about 
the age of 16. This assumption seems hardly justified by 
the facts. As the Committee themselves point out: “ There 
is in fact no clear line of demarcation, physical, psychological, 
or social, between the pupils who attend grammar schools 
and those who attend modern schools, and all the evidence 
that we have heard on the existing methods of selection for 
one or other type of school confirms us in our opinion that 
the line as drawn at present is always artificial and often 
mistaken.” The results of the junior county scholarship 
examination suggest that it i: the so-called “ middle ” group 
—the child who is not definitely marked out for an 
“academic” course, nor is clearly unfitted for it—which 
represents the normal type of pupil in a modern school.’ 

Nor does the evidence show that all children now in 
grammar schools belong to the “academic” type. A large 
proportion of fee-paying pupils admittedly do not. The 
Committee estimate that the proportion of definitely “ non- 
academic ” pupils in a grammar school may be as many as 
25 to 35 per cent of the whole. The Committee, moreover, 
do not take the view that the presence of “ non-academic ” 
pupils in a grammar school, is all loss to themselves, to their 
abler fellows, or to the school. They believe, on the contrary, 


The Departmental Committee on Scholarships and Free Places (1920) estimate 
that 75 per cent of children in ordinary elementary schools would be likely to profit 
from a secondary school course even as this was then constituted. 
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that “to restrict the school society rigidly to the intellectual 
cream of the adolescent population would be to impair its 
social value.” The average level of intelligence in a school 
must necessarily be affected to some extent by the presence 
or absence in it, of a small group of children of exceptional 
ability, or of a “ backward ” class, but this does not alter 
the fact that a great majority of pupils in both grammar 
schools and modern schools belong to a category, whose 
needs could be fully met within the variety of courses, 
“academic ” and “ non-academic,” which under the Com- 
mittee’s scheme would make up the grammar _ school 
curriculum. The quasi-vocational course or courses (including 
“ practical ” courses) in the last year could be varied with the 
special character and needs of the district. 

The objection to a merging of the technical high school 
with other types of school belongs to another category. 
The Committee, however, propose that, where there is no 
technical college, the grammar school should, in suitable 
circumstances, be allowed to set up a technical “ side,” and 
a general development could be encouraged in this direction. 
Any loss to the pupil of a strong “‘ mechanical” bent from 
contact with the technical college would be more than made 
good by his association in a wider school life and the stimulus 
to be gained from the presence in the school of an adequate 
sixth form and pupils preparing for a university. 

The immediate practical obstacle in the way of establishing 
“ multilateral ” schools is the present dual code of regulations 
for grammar schools and modern schools, but this obstacle 
under the Committee’s scheme would be removed. No one 
would suggest that a complete system of “ multilateral ” 
schools could be established at once. Nor is it desirable 
that all schools at any time should conform to exactly the 
same type, but each school should be encouraged to develop 
a special character and individuality of its own. It is, on 
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the other hand, highly undesirable that schools for children 
of corresponding ages should be divided into separate and 
distinct “‘ vocational” types whose status, whatever steps 
may be taken to secure parity between them, must have 
always a tendency to correspond to the social standing, if 
not of the pupils themselves, of the occupations which they 
are expected to enter. The time has now come when local 
education authorities should seriously consider how far it is 
possible within their areas to establish new “ multilateral ” 
schools, or to convert old schools for thi* purpose. Not 
the least important result of such a scheme vw. ould be to create 
between children who differ widely, not only in their family 
circumstances and home surroundings, but also in their 
expectations and prospects, that common social and cultural 
background which is the basis of a true democracy. It 
would also break down, once and for all, the present artificial 
social distinction between pupils destined to work by 
“tongue and pen,” and others preparing to earn a living by 
some form of handwork. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
By Str Arnotp Wiison, M.P. 


HE Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion promised by the Prime Minister on June 22 last 
will, by the time these lines are in print, have been 
sitting for five weeks. Its members number 16—a 
number exceeded during the present century only by the 
ill-starred Royal Commission on Licensing of 1929. It is, 
perhaps unfortunately, likewise fully representative of interests 
—trade unions, employers and insurance offices have their 
own nominees ; the Bench, the Bar, the Ministry of Health, 
the Home Office and the medical profession have their 
watchdogs—all addictus jurare in verba magistri. A distinguished 
and very busy man, Sir H. J. W. Hetherington, Vice- 
Chancellor of Glasgow University, is Chairman. 
The terms of reference are as follows : 

To inquire into and report on the operation and 
effects of the system of workmen’s compensation for 
injuries due to employment and the working and scope 

¢ the law relating thereto, and the relation of this 
system to other statutory systems for providing benefit 
or assistance to incapacitated or unemployed workmen 
and to arrangements for the treatment of injured workmen 
and the restoration of their working capacity and to make 
such recommendations ; whether by way of amendment 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts or otherwise ; as 
may meee desirable. 

And, further, to consider in relation to Workmen’s 
Compensation and advise whether any alteration is 
desirable in the present position in regard to civil! 
liability of the employer to pay compensation or damages 
in respect of such injuries independently of those Acts." 
The subject has so many facets, some of them very 

technical, that if the Commission is to report in reasonable 


time it will be well advised to resolve itself into two or three 
? Debates, H.C., November 14, 1938, Col. 506. 
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Committees, a procedure for which there are respectable 
precedents and which its size makes possible. The need for 
early action has been made clear by two Departmental 
Committees whose recently-published reports await action. 
The demand for an interim Report from the Commission is 
strong and has been repeatedly voiced from both sides of 
the House of Commons. 

The importance of the subject may be gathered from the 
fact that existing statistics, which cover less than half the 
workers within the scope of compensation, show that among 
8 million persons engaged in 1937 in the seven great groups 
of industries’ there were 2,370 deaths and 468,000 cases of 
non-fatal injury lasting over three days, whilst 18,000 persons 
were disabled by industrial disease. Both fatal and non-fatal 
industrial accidents and diseases are increasing, relatively and 
absolutely. 

Against their legal liability in all these cases most, but 
unfortunately not all, employers are insured: cases in which 
the injured man is deprived of all or part of the compensation 
due to him by the employer’s default are not uncommon. 

The premium income of Insurance Companies or Mutual 
Associations in respect of Employers’ Liability is about £13 
millions a year. The expense ratio is heavy—42} per cent 
in the case of companies and between 20 and 30 per cent in 
the case of Mutual Associations, at least one of which is 
burdened by 9 per cent debentures. Not much more than 
£8 millions at most reaches injured persons as compensation 
payments, the incidence of which varies greatly in different 
trades. In mines it is 2-8d. per ton of coal raised, say £2 10s. 
per {100 paid in wages. In other industries it costs anything 
from 2s. 6d. to 20s. per {100 of wages. Yet the scales of 
payment—so0 per cent of average weekly earnings with a 
maximum of 30s. are the lowest in Europe—where the general 


2 Shipping, Factories, Docks, Mines, Quarries, Constructional Work and Railways. 
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rate is two-thirds average earnings with no upper limit. 
(Only Italy and Hungary pay as little ; no countries pay less.) 
In Britain, almost alone among industrial countries, there is 
no provision for free medical treatment for injured persons. 
They can get from their Approved Societies only such 
treatment as the panel doctor normally provides for sick 
persons: if they want massage or an artificial limb, X-ray 
therapy or a glass eye, they must pay for it out of the com- 
pensation money unless charity supplies the need. 

The immediate demand of the T.U.C., steadily pressed 
upon successive governments ever since 1924, is for increased 
scales of compensation payment, and for compulsory insurance, 
and there will be great disappointment if the Commission 
does not deal with this subject in an interim Report. But 
there are other desiderata of a much more far-reaching nature 
upon which the Commission will be asked to pass judgment. 
The Common Law has always protected workmen against 
negligence of employers, though its value was narrowed a 
century ago by the judge-made invention of the defence of 
“common employment ” whereby the employer was not 
liable for an injury caused to one employee by the default 
of another. The injustices which sprang therefrom led, after 
a lapse of over forty years, to the demand, headed by Lord 
Shaftesbury and other Tories, for the first tentative measures 
for the protection of workmen which emerged as the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. Since then the House of 
Lords has done much to undermine the defence of common 
employment ;* but it is still a valuable weapon in the armoury 
of insurance offices, and the Royal Commission will be 
pressed to recommend its repeal, as also of the Employers’ 
Liability Act which is very seldom used to-day thanks to 
the superior security offered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. But the sums awarded under the former, when negli- 


1 Their latest and not least notable decision, yet further limiting this excrescence on 
our common law was given on February 23. liffe v. Ribble Motor Services Ltd. 
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gence of an employer is proved, are so much larger than 
under the latter Act, that it would not be fair upon workmen 
to repeal the first unless the compensation scales under the 
second Act are substantially increased. 

The case for such an increase is very strong. Ona rough 
estimate not less than £1 million a year is disbursed by 
Public Assistance Committees and {150,000 by the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board in supplementing existing com- 
pensation allowances (which, except in case of death, do not 
take the existence or needs of dependents into account). 
An unemployed unskilled labourer with a wife and family 
is generally better off on the dole than an injured workman 
who may, just before the accident, have been earning {5 a 
week or more and have adjusted his scale of living 
accordingly. 

The Royal Commission will also be urged to abolish 
lump-sum payments, save in special cases and on proof that 
they will be beneficially used. Wherever such payments are 
permitted in foreign countries and in the Dominions they 
are generally subject to very stringent control by some public 
authority. Only in Britain and Denmark, where no State 
Insurance system exists, do lump-sum payments constitute 
a large proportion of the total amount paid in compensation. 

Another matter on which the Commission will be asked 
to make recommendations is the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen. A Departmental Committee under Sir M. Malcoim 
Delevigne has had this matter under very leisurely con- 
sideration for some years; its final report will presumably 
appear this spring. The plain, indeed the ugly, fact is that 
there are comparatively few hospitals in Britain in which 
fractured limbs, to take only one type of industrial injury, 
receive both really expert treatment and orthopedic care. 
A Committee appointed by the British Medical Association 
reported in 1935 that the prospects of complete cure in such 
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cases were thirty times as great in a special clinic as in a 
general hospital or under the care of a general practitioner. 
And there are very few such clinics. 

The present system is based upon a cash payment by the 
employer to the injured person in partial compensation for 
his loss of earning power. The aim of the German and 
Canadian and Australian systems, to mention only a few, is 
first and foremost to restore the injured person’s working 
capacity and, after his physical condition has been stabilized, 
to spare no pains, by careful organization, to find some 
occupation in which he can earn his living in spite of his 
injury. In Germany, as in certain great industries in the 
U.S.A., every occupation is graded and classified according 
to the degree of disability consistent with efficiency therein. 
Some jobs can be performed by one-eyed, others by one- 
legged or one-armed men ; some light work does not require 
bending; other jobs can be performed by a blind man 
assisting one who has the blessing of sight. Deafness is no 
bar in some cases; in others a man suffering from hernia 
can work with advantage to his health. The ideal is to make 
the injured person a useful member of society, his claim to 
compensation remaining in abeyance so long as and to the 
extent that he can earn full wages. In the words of Sir 
Pendrill Varrier-Jones (Zhe Times, February 25, 1939), “ the 
sub-standard worker, in the right environment, can maintain 
himself and his family; the disabled man need not, and 
should not, be thrown upon the scrap-heap.” 

This involves an inquiry into the relations which should 
exist between Workmen’s Compensation cases and the 
National Health Insurance system which grew up long 
afterwards. It may also entail some redistribution of functions 
between Government Departments. It is difficult to justify 
upon other than historical grounds a system under which 
Factory Inspection is divorced from the Ministry of Labour 
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and Industrial Disease from the Ministry of Health. Another 
line of approach, which was developed and, indeed, strongly 
recommended, by the Holman Gregory Committee in 1922 
is the appointment of a Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
missioner, charged under Statute with the duty of adminis- 
tering a new system, reporting on the subject to Parliament, 
through the appropriate Minister, who would have powers, 
such as those conferred on the National Health Insurance 
Commissioners in 1912 to lay Orders in Council to make 
modifications necessary to give effect to the intentions of 
Parliament. 

The conception of a State system of Insurance against 
Accidents in Industry is often regarded as a socialistic or 
collectivistic idea. Yet it was foreshadowed in the nineties 
by Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke as the ultimate 
solution just as, in 1876, Sir S. Northcote and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach had urged the extension of State assurance “to the 
whole field now covered by what is known as industrial 
assurance.” ‘There has always been a strong minority who 
have held that if insurance is to be compulsory it should be 
under State management. Remembering that the expense 
ratio of companies transacting industrial assurance in Britain 
averages 42$ per cent whilst Government Insurance schemes 
in the Dominions and certain States in the U.S.A. are working 
on an expense ratio of less than 10 per cent, there is no 
a priori reason to reject State Assurance as uneconomical. 
Nor is it ipso facto inelastic. Again and again judges deplore 
that they are under the necessity of depriving workmen of 
their just dues owing to the advantage taken by an insurance 
company of some unsuspected legal technicality. Parliament 
seldom finds time to redress popular grievances which 
involve a change in Statute law, however small. A Work- 
men’s Compensation Commissioner using the machinery 
of Orders in Council would have less difficulty than a 
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Department in ensuring that when law and justice conflict the 
latter should prevail. 

It is commonly supposed that Trade Unions can be relied 
upon to secure legal assistance for their members in such 
cases. But only one insured person in three or four belongs 
to one, and not all Trade Unions are able or willing to do 
their best for injured members. Non-unionists, it is often 
claimed, can sue under Poor Persons Rules: this method 
too has its limitations. It does not apply to arbitrations, for 
instance. Workmen’s Compensation cases are not easy: 
they require specialized experience and they take up much 
time. It is often difficult to find firms of repute to handle 
them. Nor is it a branch of litigation which all solicitors 
care to enter. It brings no other business; it may, indeed, 
prejudice other lines of legal work. The remuneration is, 
in any case, small and is strictly taxed. Here again is a task 
which will demand from the Royal Commission, and par- 
ticularly from its legal members, uncommon qualities of 
elasticity of mind and a readiness to consider alternative 
systems even though of foreign origin. 

Anatole France has said that civilization rests upon the 
patience of the poor. As a generalization the statement 
scarcely bears analysis, but it would be true to say that the 
present system of Workmen’s Compensation would have 
broken down long ago but for the reluctance of injured 
persons, and their fellows, to revolt against it. 

On the legal side many important questions which have 
troubled earlier Committees will present themselves afresh 
for discussion. Should the definition of an industrial accident 
as one which arises “ out of and in the course of ” employ- 
ment be retained? There is something to be said for the 
retention of words the precise meaning of which has profitably 
exercised the ingenuity of lawyers and judges for a quarter 
of a century. On the other hand, Lord Wrenbury remarked 
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in Retford v. Armstrong Whitworth & Co. (1920) that he had 
long ago ceased to attempt to interpret them “on grounds 
satisfactory to himself and convincing to others,” such was 
the mass of conflicting judgments on the subject. They 
exclude, for example, accidents which happen to a man on 
the way to or from his work; they have been held to 
exclude men struck by lightning when at work even though 
they would, but for their work, have taken shelter. The 
more comprehensive language adopted abroad and overseas, 
though it has not prevented litigation, has substantially 
diminished its volume. 

The Royal Commission were officially told on February 23 
that under 2 per cent of cases reached the courts and in the 
mining industry applications for arbitration were under 
I per cent. 

Figures so used recall Tennyson’s fly on the window-pane 
which hid from view an ox in the meadow. Litigation must 
be rare in cases of under 13 weeks’ duration, if only on grounds 
of cost, and only 5 per cent of all accident cases lasted over 
13 weeks. 

If cases contested in the courts be expressed as a per- 
centage of fatal and serious accidenis lasting over 26 weeks 
it might be as high as 4o per cent ; it would certainly not be 
below 20 per cent. 

No statistics will show the number of cases unfairly 
settled because one side—or the other—did not care to face 
the cost and risk of legal proceedings. Terence’s warning 
nescis quam meticulosa res sit ire ad judicium strikes a cold chill 
into the heart of all workmen and some employers: both 
feel the question at issue to be one which should not require 
reference to a Court of Justice with all the apparatus of 
counsel, solicitors and expert medical witnesses contradicting 
each other freely and sometimes themselves, under cross- 
examination. 
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As the law now stands, if an injured workman can be 
induced to sign a receipt for a single weekly payment under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act he is debarred from 
claiming damages under the Employers’ Liability Act. This 
provision involves great injustice: the need for a change in 
the law is the greater in view of the fact that the employer 
of the injured man and the owner, for example, of the vehicle 
which caused the injury may be insured with the same 
company whose agent would naturally bring pressure to 
bear upon the injured man to adopt the course which would 
cost the insurance company least. 

Industrial disease is a subject of increasing importance 
for it claims more victims every year. Machines tend to be 
more fool-proof than of old, but new solvents and other 
materials are invented whose toxic properties only become 
known at the cost of those exposed to them. Death by 
silicosis is slow torture by the hardening of the lungs. 
Abrasives used in soap powders, for example, were at one 
time a potent cause of this disease, carrying off many workers 
exposed to the fine dust in the processes of manufacture. 
Chrome ulceration, now under effective control, became 
common just when lead poisoning had been effectively 
checked. Nystagmus—oscillation of the eyeball—a disease 
peculiar to miners, costs more than any other form of dis- 
ablement in the mining industry. Deficient illumination is 
probably the principal, but not the sole factor at work. The 
real causes are obscure: existing statistics are defective and 
more information, and close analysis are required. The 
disease is well known in Japan, it is prevalent in Russia ; 
the literature on the subject in Germany and Belgium is 
abundant. Expert medical opinion is sharply divided as to 
remedial treatment and not unanimous as to causes. The 
task before the Royal Commission in this regard is simplified 
by the fact that a Departmental Committee which sat under 
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Judge Stewart for some two and a half years took a great 
deal of evidence on this subject, and reached certain con- 
clusions. Unfortunately the evidence was suppressed, the 
Home Secretary declining even to place a copy in the Library 
os the House of Commons, and the Committee’s conclusions 
were rejected not only by the mining M.P.’s in the House of 
Commons but by almost all Members who had studied the 
subject. So the Royal Commission, of which Judge Stewart 
is a member, will be asked to re-examine the whole question 
—this time in public. Meanwhile nystagmus is diminishing, 
perhaps because of better illumination, perhaps because fewer 
men work as hewers in the semi-prone position which is 
widely regarded, by miners, as an exciting cause of this 
depressing disease which, if neglected, is apt to degenerate 
into a serious neurosis. 

These are but a random sample of the intractable ills which 
await treatment by, and of the questions which require an 
answer from, the Royal Commission. The mere recital must 
arouse doubts as to whether satisfactory results can be achieved 
within the framework of the existing system or indeed by 
legislation however elaborate. Is there no alternative which 
would avoid the apparent clash in the courts between Master 
and Man (under which heading Workmen’s Compensation is 
to be found in the Jndex to the Statutes)? Such a way of escape 
is already provided for in the existing Act which provides 
(§31) that an employer who has made arrangements for com- 
pensating workmen which are certified by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies to be at least as favourable as those laid 
down by the Act may “contract out” of his obligations, 
provided that each individual workman agrees to do likewise. 
Under this Section special schemes have been elaborated for 
all workmen employed by Government Departments, by 
some other large employers of labour, including the L.N.E.R. 
(G.E.R. section), two large gas companies and two great 
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shipbuilding firms. In most cases the schemes are con- 
tributory, the men paying from 3d. to 2d. a week into the 
Fund, to which the employer contributes (through an 
insurance company if so desired) a sum more than sufficient 
to cover the whole of his legal liabilities under the Act, plus 
a sum more than equal to the men’s contribution. The 
Fund thus established is jointly administered: benefits sub- 
stantially above the legal minimum are given to injured 
persons : each case is personally investigated and considered 
on its merits, though the minimum required by the Act is 
assured in all cases. The intervention of a third party, in 
the shape of an Insurance office, is avoided; the personal 
interest of the workmen is invoked both to prevent accidents 
and to provide light work for injured men. Every case is 
settled out of court. Here, almost certainly, is a better way 
than can be devised by legislation : it is elastic, in that each 
industry or factory can draw up its own scales by agreement 
between the parties, and modify them in the light of 
experience. 

The most distressing feature of industrial accidents is that 
they fall far more heavily upon juveniles and adolescents 
than upon experienced workers. The proportion of serious 
accidents which occur in the first year of work at a particular 
job is very large. It is, of course, due to “ stupidity ” just 
as, at a later stage, accidents are due to carelessness bred of 
boredom and familiarity. But to say this, and to repeat it on 
every occasion, is not to make any contribution to the 
subject of prevention. Statistics covering a long period of 
years show that the proportion of accidents per man- or 
machine-hour varies very little from year to year and fall 
equally upon the best and the least intelligent workmen. 
The frequency of accidents at any given age, in any given 
industry, with any given machine, and from any given cause, 
is fairly constant. Safety First posters and classes can do 
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something, but not much; the real remedy lies in constant 
vigilance and awareness of the workers themselves, not only 
for themselves but for others and in particular for new 
entrants. Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians sum- 
marized for all time the principles of accident insurance in 
two lines which, as Bishop Lightfoot noted sixty years ago, 
read, when properly translated : 
“ Bear ye one anothet’s misfortunes” 

but 

“* Each man shall carry his own responsibility.” 
“ Then,” adds Saint Paul, “ shall he have rejoicing in himself 
alone and not in others.” 

Here is the crux ; it can only be brought home to masters 
and men, managers, foremen, charge-hands and operatives 
by close personal association in the work both of prevention 
and of compensation. It is a side of life which the Industrial 
Welfare Society might do well to explore and to develop. 








SAFETY IN MINES 


By Ivor THomas 


ANGER in coal mines has increased, is increasing, 

and ought to be diminished. While the third of 

these assertions will win general assent, the first 

two may cause many people to raise their eyebrows. 
But they can be statistically proved, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines that 
their Report (Cmd. 5890, 7s. 6d. net) emphasizes the continued 
high level of the accident rates in spite of all the research, 
regulations and propaganda of recent years. 

It is possible to hold more than one opinion on this point 
because there are three methods of expressing accident rates— 
in terms of numbers employed, numbers of man-shifts worked 
and output in tons. Owing to the increase in the average 
individual output made possible by mechanization, there has 
indeed been over a period of years a decline in the number of 
miners killed or injured per 1,000,000 tons of mineral raised. 
But, as the Royal Commission rightly insist, this is no true 
measure of the individual risk, and no satisfaction can be 
obtained from the average annual number of persons killed 
per 100,000 man-shifts worked, which was 0-40 in the period 
1922-26, rose to 0-43 in the period 1927-31, and again rose to 
0°44 in the period 1932-36. 

This last quadrennium included the terrible explosion at 
Gresford, in 1934, when 265 lives were lost. If anything was 
needed to disprove the belief that every day in every way 
British mines were getting safer and safer, Gresford provided 
it. The public indignation roused by this disaster was no 
doubt the reason for the appointment of the Royal Commission 
in December, 1935. The Commission took almost precisely 
three years to report—by no means a long period when the 
importance and complexity of the issues are understood. The 
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report is signed by all the members, subject to minor 
reservations, the Government have accepted its recommenda- 
tions in principle, and it is expected that a Bill embodying the 
recommendations will go through Parliament as an agreed 
measure. It will be the national memorial to the dead of 
Gresford. 

The present safety code is contained in the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, which embodied the chief recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Mines, 1906-11. Since those days, 
there has been a revolution in mining technique and in the 
structure of the industry, and a new Act is urgently needed. 
It would be untrue to say that the mining code is a quarter 
of a century out of date, for the Secretary of State was 
empowered by the Act to make general regulations for the 
safety, health, convenience and proper discipline of miners, 
and such regulations might even amend the relevant section 
of the Act itself. Regulations have been plentifully made, but 
even so the time has come to re-cast the whole of the safety 
legislation and to cope with new dangers that have arisen. 

On the technical side, the biggest change is the enormous 
increase in machine-mining and in the use of electric power. 
The proportion of the total output cut by machine rose from 
8 per cent in 1913 to $7 percent in 1937. It is not known what 
proportion of the output was mechanically conveyed in 1913, 
but even in 1928 it was only 12 per cent; in 1937 the figure 
was 51 percent. The aggregate horse-power of electric motors 
in use below ground in 1913 was 371,398; in 1937 it was 
1,151,665. From the point of view of safety the significance 
of these figures is that machine-mining has to be run according 
to a precise schedule of two or three shifts, and if the miner 
falls behind the machines there is a tendency to neglect 
precautions which otherwise would have been taken; the 
noise of the machines drowns those sounds of an approaching 
fall which in the days of hand-mining would have given the 
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miner warning ; the higher rate at which the face is cut leads 
to a higher rate of emission of gas ; and the increased use of 
electricity means that many more potential sources of ignition 
are present in the pit. 

There has been a no less significant change in the structure 
of the industry. Voluntary amalgamation of colliery under- 
takings has proceeded more slowly than is desirable, but at a 
much greater rate than is often conceded. Seventy-two per 
cent of the output was produced by 222 owners in 1915, by 
193 Owners in 1923 and by 109 owners in 1935. These figures 
have an important bearing on safety. The 1911 Act made the 
manager at each mine responsible for its safety, and this was 
reasonable, for the manager really did manage in those days. 
But in the big combines of the present time, the manager is 
the servant of an agent responsible for several pits, and the 
agent in turn may have to take orders from a general manager. 
These higher officials are not legally responsible for safety, 
and there is a tendency for increased production to take 
precedence over safety in their minds. With the manager as 
the servant of higher officials on the surface, and the miner 
as the servant of a machine down below, it is not surprising 
that production is often pushed to a point where accidents 
are extremely likely to occur. 

This is the background against which the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission must be read, though it is only fair 
to include also in the background the many safety measures 
introduced in recent yeats, without which the accident rates 
would certainly have been much higher. The recommenda- 
tions are concerned broadly with a strengthening of the 
administration of the law, and a “ tightening up ” of the law 
itself to meet specific dangers. 

Under the former heading, sweeping changes both in the 
safety organization of the Mines Department and in the 
inspectorate are recommended. It is proposed that the 
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Health and Safety Division should be given a special semi- 
autonomous position in the Mines Department, with direct 
access to the Secretary for Mines, and this would involve (it 
is believed) raising the status of its administrative head at least 
to that of a Deputy Under Secretary. This would put the 
division on a par with that dealing with trade; and surely 
no one will deny that the miners’ safety should be regarded 
as of equal importance with trade in coal. 

The suggested changes in the inspectorate are vital. It 
has been obvious for a long time that the mining inspecturate 
has not been up to the standard of the factory inspectorate 
under the Home Office, and many of the recommendations 
seem consciously intended to bring it into line with the factory 
inspectorate. The number of inspectors has been grossly 
inadequate for the duties they have had to perform. This 
was well brought out at the Gresford inquiry. Proper 
inspection would have revealed that Gresford was “a veritable 
gasholder,” and conditions would have been remedied before 
the fateful night of September 22nd, 1934. But the Divisional 
Inspector, Mr. Chariton, was fully justified in suggesting that 
it was not “physically possible for the Government 
inspectorate as at present manned to discharge a tithe of the 
duties which at this present inquiry have been laid at its door.” 

At present there are about 100 inspectors in eight inspection 
divisions. The Royal Commission recommend that there 
should be 24 inspection districts arranged geographically in 
six groups. This would mean the recruitment of 22 inspectors 
above the existing establishment, and it is envisaged that 
further increases would be found necessary. A higher 
standard of qualification is suggested, and in order to attract 
men of ability the Commission recommend impro ved pay 
and prospects; they wish to ensure that a man can be 
promoted from the lowest grade in seven or eight years. 
Recruitment by “competitive selection,” in which the 
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candidates would be chosen by interview, as for the factory 
inspectorate, is proposed in place of the present system of 
“limited competition,” in which the final selection is made 
by the examination of candidates surviving scrutiny by a 
selection committee; examination, it would generally be 
conceded, is not a suitable test for men aged 27-35. 

The Gresford disaster raised the question whether a Chief 
Inspector of Mines should preside over inquiries in which his 
colleagues might be implicated. Mr. Joseph Jones, one of 
the Chief Inspector’s assessors, gave it as his considered opinion 
that neither the Chief Inspector nor any of his assistants should 
be called on to conduct such inquiries; he asked for such 
investigations to be entrusted to members of the judiciary. 
The Royal Commission, of which Sir Henry Walker, who 
conducted the Gresford inquiry, was a member, make no 
recommendation on this point. There is a genuine difficulty 
here. Normally the inspectorate is not involved; and the 
Chief Inspector, with his store of technical knowledge, is the 
best man to dig out the facts. If it could be foreseen that the 
inspectorate would be involved, it would undoubtedly be 
better not to ask him to sit, but it would seldom be possible 
to say beforehand who might be implicated. On balance, to 
ensure that all the facts are sifted, Mr. Jones’s suggestion 
would seem to be justified, at least in the case of big disasters. 
It is impossible to avoid a feeling that recent inquiries, as at 
Gresford and Chesterfield, have not brought out the truth 
in the manner customary before the War. 

Inquiries into accidents are, it is true, not judicial pro- 
ceedings, but judicial proceedings certainly have their place 
in the safety machinery. The commission are disturbed by the 
decline in prosecutions since pre-War days and the growth 
of the practice of “ fining by consent ” in the mines—many 
people who laugh at the idea of Germans being fined on the 
spot for spitting in the street will be surprised to learn how 
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prevalent is the practice of fining on the spot in our pits. 
More frequent prosecutions are suggested, without the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of the Secretary for Mines, 
and an increase in the scale of penalties to correspond with 
the decline in the value of money is recommended. 

Apart from Government inspections, the present law gives 
the workmen the right to have inspections made on their own 
behalf. Little use has been made of this valuable provision 
and the Commission suggest that a workmen’s inspection 
shall be compulsory once a quarter; it is difficult to see, 
however, why the workmen should be required to bear half 
the cost of such compulsory inspections. 

As already mentioned, the growth of combines has made 
the distribution of responsibility for safety a matter of 
importance. The principle is correctly laid down in the report 
that, in mines no less than in factories, the owner is primarily 
culpable unless he can bring some other person before the 
Court as the actual offender. It is recommended that statutory 
responsibility should be laid on the superior officials of 
colliery undertakings as well as on the managers and officials 
of individual mines. The manager, it is proposed, should be 
given additional safeguards against interference by unqualified 
persons, s¢. agents, in the daily technical management of the 
mine. These provisions should redress the balance in favour 
of “ safety ” as against “‘ production.” 

Firemen, examiners or deputies are persons in charge of 
particular districts in the mine; they “deputize” for the 
manager, and the Commission recommend that to save 
confusion they should all be called deputies. The question of 
name is not perhaps so important as the question of duties 
and status. The Deputies’ Federation used to urge that 
deputies should be employed by the State so that they would 
be independent of both workers and management and should 
confine themselves to matters of safety. This proposal was 
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turned down by the Royal Commission of 1925 and by the 
present Royal Commission, and is no longer pressed by the 
Federation. Nevertheless it is difficult to think of any single 
measure that would do so much to promote safety. The 
deputies under this proposal would be Government inspectors 
having charge of the same district always instead of a roving 
commission, and the argument that it would mean divided 
responsibility with the manager is inconclusive. 

Though not going to this length, the Royal Commission 
do make proposals which should erable deputies to give more 
of their attention to safety and less to production. It is 
recommended that the size of deputies’ districts should be 
reduced so that each district can be inspected completely in 
one and a half hours. A full inspection of the district, it is 
suggested, should be made within one and a half hours of the 
beginning of each shift, whether work is continuous or tit, 
and during each shift there should be at least three inspections 
of all places where persons are at work and at least two 
inspections of all places where persons pass. 

The health and safety of miners obviously depends to a 
large extent on adequate ventilation. A continuous current 
of fresh air is necessary for the men to do their work properly 
and also to remove any firedamp that may accumulate in the 
workings. Other remedies have been aptly compared with 
the pills which can at best only palliate a disease, whereas 
ventilation is the outdoor life that will keep the patient in a 
healthy condition. The Commission must be commended 
for adopting this outlook. They emphasize that the relative 
immunity of French mines from explosions is due to proper 
ventilation, and they do not conceal our own shortcomings 
in this respect—the revelations at Gresford about leakages in 
ventilation and failure to keep proper records are still fresh 
in the public memory. 

Several most important recommendations are made by 
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the Commission with regard to ventilation. A mixture of 
firedamp and air is not normally explosive unless there is 
5 per cent of firedamp present in the mixture, and the existing 
law requires that workmen shall be withdrawn when 2} per 
cent is present ; the Commission ask that this figure shall be 
lowered to 2 per cent. Furthermore, it is recommended that 
the “‘ representative firedamp content ” at the return end of a 
face or district should not normally exceed 13 per cent. If it 
exceeds this figure, the district inspector should have power, 
the Commission suggest, to require the management to 
improve the ventilation within a specified period. These 
proposals cannot be considered too drastic—in Germany the 
withdrawal standard is in effect 1 per cent—but they will go a 
long way to eliminating the conditions in which explosions 
take place. 

There can be no doubt that effective “ stowing ” or filling 
of the waste space (“ gob ” or “ goaf”’) left by the removal 
of coal greatly reduces accumulations of firedamp. The 
Commission are not prepared to make continuous stowing 
compulsory, but they ask the Mines Department to take up 
the matter with the industry. 

If firedamp 7s allowed to accumulate, there is a high 
probability of explosions, for sources of ignition are always 
present in a pit. Chief among them are electrical apparatus 
and shot-firing. The Commission are not prepared to banish 
electricity entirely from mines, as some would like, but they 
recommend that all electrical apparatus in use within 300 yards 
of the face should be examined by a competent electrician at 
least once every 24 hours. Certain blasting appliances which 
are safer than explosives have recently been devised and the 
Commission ask that they be freed from any statutory 
provisions tending to discourage their use. Another important 
recent discovery is that of “ sheathed explosives.” A sheathed 
explosive is one surrounded by a jacket of some suitable 
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chemical which, when the explosive is detonated, throws a 
protective blanket round the flame; it is believed that the 
sheath increases the factor of safety four times. Of course, 
sheathed explosives are more expensive, the extra cost lying 
between $d. and $d. a ton of coal brought down. The 
Commission rightly refuse to allow this consideration to stand 
in the way of safety. At present, the Mines Department has 
a list of “ permitted explosives ” which are the only varieties 
allowed to be used in gassy seams ; the Commission recommend 
that only sheathed explosives should in future be permitted. 
In non-gassy seams unsheathed explosives could still be used. 

One of the Gresford revelations was the excessive number 
of shots fired in a shift. Sixty-three shots were fired by one 
shot-firer during a single shift. It is impossible to fire shots at 
this rate and maintain proper regard for safety. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes are required for the safe firing of a shot, and 
the Commission recommend that there should be a limit both 
to the number of shots fired in a single shift and to the number 
fired in a single hour. Somewhat weakly, perhaps, they do not 
lay down specific figures, preferring to wait until experience 
has shown how long is needed for shot-firing under the new 
conditions. 

The value of sand-clay stemming for shot holes is another 
discovery of recent years, and the commission recommend that 
its use or its equivalent should be made compulsory. The 
simultaneous firing of shots and the withdrawal of men while 
it is in progress are stated to be desirable. 

Explosions, however, are by no means the most prolific 
cause of accidents underground. They attract most attention, 
because large numbers of men are often killed simultaneously, 
but falls of roof and side, picking off men in ones and twos 
every day, take a much greater annual toll. In the ten years, 
1927-36, explosions were responsible for only 3-9 per cent of 
the total number of persons killed and seriously injured, 
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SAFETY IN MINES 


whereas falls of ground were responsible for 44°5 per cent. 

To prevent falls of ground the Commission rely on an 
extended use of the principle of “ systematic and adequate 
support,” that is to say, the supports must be placed at regular 
intervals and must be of sufficient strength even if the roof 
appears safe. The Commission make a number of detailed 
recommendations which should ensure that supports are laid 
closer together and are individually strong enough, irrespective 
of the apparent condition of the roof and sides. 

Miners are liable to several well-defined occupational 
diseases. The Commission believe, with good reason, that 
nystagmus, or oscillation of the eyes, can be prevented by 
adequate lighting underground. They find themselves 
baffled, however, by silicosis, a disease of the lungs whose 
characteristics seem to have been recognized only within the 
past fifteen years and whose exact cause is still uncertain. It 
is generally accepted, however, that the disease is due to the 
inhalation of dust containing free silica, and the Commission 
make proposals for keeping the dust concentration in the air 
below a prescribed maximum. 

The Commission recommend that the minimum age for 
the employment of boys below ground should be raised to 
15 years; Mr. Ebby Edwards failed to persuade them to make 
it 16, which ought surely to be the minimum. They would 
like to see a safety organization at each mine. 

In this review only the more important of a multitude of 
proposed reforms, small in themselves but cumulatively 
important, can be noticed. No doubt more sweeping reforms 
could be suggested. The practical reformer has to strike a 
balance, and the suggested reforms are probably the maximum 
that could be carried through at the present time. In ten or 
fifteen years it will be necessary to review the position again, 
but for the present Lord Rockley and his colleagues have 
done an honest, competent job. 
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THE DECLINE IN INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION 


By Brintey THOMAS 


aq 


~ N the year 1889 an International Conference on migration 
held at Paris passed a resolution in these words: “ we 
affirm the right of the individual to the fundamental 
: liberty accorded to him by every civilised nation to come 
and go and dispose of his person and his destinies as he 
pleases.” This sounds strange and unreal to-day. At the 
time when that Conference met the white populations of the 
world were redistributing themselves easily and rapidly. The 
overseas immigration into the United States alone amounted 
to an average of 709,000 per annum in the period 1885-89 ; 
and by 1906-10 the yearly inflow reached a level of 1,482,000. 
During the eighties the mean volume of movement from the 
United Kingdom was over a quarter of a million per year. 
For the century 1820-1922 the total recorded immigration 
into the United States amounted to 34,770,000; and it is 
estimated that this meant a net inflow of 23,632,000. 

This process of international mobility received its first big 
check during the Great War. One need only cite the fact that 
the number of aliens arriving in America fell from 1,198,000 
in 1913 to a mere 111,000 in 1918. When an exhausted world 
turned again to the tasks of reconstruction it was evident that 
the forces making for international migration were capable of 
reasserting themselves with pre-War vigour. But the era of 
laissez-passer had come to an end: the movements of people 
were henceforth to be the object of strict national control. 
The chief country of immigration, the United States, decided 
that it could no longer allow freedom of entry. There had 
been voluminous discussions of the “ alien invasion ” before 
the War; an exhaustive inquiry had been carried out by an 
Immigration Commission; and a strong public opinion, 
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THE DECLINE IN INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


nurtured by a variety of motives, raised a loud cry for 
restriction. According to the 1921 Immigration Act the 
annual quota was fixed at 3 per cent of the number of foreign- 
born persons of each nationality resident in the United States 
as determined by the Census of 1910; and in the 1924 
legislation the Census of 1890 was taken as the basis and the 
quota became 2 per cent. This policy was designed both to 
keep the flow of newcomers at a low level and also to ensure 
that it should consist mainly of Northern European stocks. 
It has had a profound effect on the volume and direction ot 
movement in the last fifteen years. In the years 1900-10 the 
American population had received an addition of 6,243,000 
through immigration and 8,680,000 through natural increase : 
in the decade 1920-30 immigration contributed only 3,335,000 
and the excess of births over deaths 12,131,000. 

Great Britain reacted to the post-War situation by 
embarking on a policy of redistributing the white population 
of the Empire. The Empire Settlement Act of 1922 provided 
for the expenditure by the United Kingdom Government of a 
maximum annual sum of £3 million to finance, in co-operation 
with public or private organisations at home or in the 
Dominions, “agreed schemes for affording joint assistance 
to suitable persons in the United Kingdom who intend to 
settle in any part of His Majesty’s overseas Dominions.” 
During the ten years 1922-31 just under 14 million emigrants 
of British nationality left for Empire and foreign countries ; 
and of this total about 400,000, or 28 per cent, went under the 
auspices of Empire Settlement schemes. Nevertheless a 
marked change came over the recruitment of population by 
some of the Dominions. For example, in Canada in 1910 
natural increase represented an addition of 1-23 per cent to 
the population and net immigration 2-4 per cent: in 1928 
the excess of births over deaths gave an increase of 1-3 per 
cent and net immigration only 0-72 per cent. Efforts made 
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to induce settlement by promoting the investment of capital, 
as was the case, for instance, in the “ £34 million Agreement ” 
relating to Australia, did not yield very satisfactory results. 
In fact between 1925 and 1932 only £7 million were raised 
under this agreement; and a Royal Commission which 
investigated the complaints of settlers in Victoria, was severe 
in its comments on “ the culpable official laxity in the recruit- 
ment of settlers in the United Kingdom ” and on the faulty 
handling of the migrants on arrival. The disgruntled settlers 
claimed compensation to the value of £750,000, and they 
ultimately received £100,000 in monetary grants and £300,000 
in discharge of liabilities. Not all the settlement schemes 
ended in a fiasco of this kind: some have been quite 
successful. But experience shows that careful selection of 
applicants and efficient organisation are indispensable if 
disappointment is to be avoided. 

The second great blow to international migration was 
delivered by the world depression. Not only did it reduce 
the volume of movement to a mere trickle, but it actually led 
to a reversal of normal trends. For example, in 1932 eleven 
European countries of emigration taken together recorded 
a net inflow of 102,000, whereas five overseas countries of 
immigration (Argentine, Australia, New Zealand, U.S.A. and 
Uruguay) had a net outward balance of 65,000. This remark- 
able change in direction has tended to persist up to the last 
two or three years. During this period of general stagnation 
there was one outstanding exception, Palestine, where there 
was a continuous rise in the number of Jews absorbed. The 
following table summarises recent trends in that country. 
(The Report of the Woodhead Commission, 1938, p. 23.) 


PALESTINE—Increase of Population, 1922-1937 
By Excess of Births 





By Migration over Deaths 
BOR. cs +t ce os OQRRED 3. ce) «6D 
Moslems .. .. .. 25,000 .. .. 262,000 
All Religions .. .. 281,000 .. .. 350,000 
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The absorption of about a quarter of a million Jews, which 
almost equals the natural increase of the Moslems in the same 
period, has been a considerable achievement. The contrast 
brought out in the table is some indication of the extreme 
difficulty of the problem which now faces the British 
Government. 

Regulations designed to exclude Asiatic migrants have 
long been a feature of the legislation of the British Dominions 
and the United States. With the onset of the world slump 
the Dominions placed drastic restrictions on the influx of 
other aliens as well, and the migration of British citizens was 
discouraged. Canada, unlike Australia and New Zealand, 
received large numbers of continental European immigrants 
during the twenties. In 1927 out of 159,000, who entered 
Canada, 66,oco were of British racial origin, 92,000 of con- 
tinental European stocks, and 1,000 non-European. In that 
year newcomers of Italian, Magyar, Polish, Ruthenian and 
Slovak origin numbered 34,000 or over a fifth of the total 
influx. Here we see a result of American quota legislation 
which forced the surplus population of southern and eastern 
Europe to seek admission to British North America. The 
slump had a disastrous effect on this movement, the total 
inflow into Canada falling from 158,800 in 1927 to 11,600 in 
1936; and up to the present the Canadian Government has 
been reluctant to encourage any revival. 

Australia, however, has recently begun to modify her 
restrictive measures. In May, 1936, the ban on aliens was 
telaxed in such a way that those who are nominated by 
residents need only possess £50 landing money, while others 
who have no Australian guarantors and who undertake not 
to engage in occupations detrimental to Australian workers 
may enter if they have £200 landing money. Furthermore, 
in March, 1938, the Premier of Australia announced the 
resumption of the scheme of assisted migration of citizens of 
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the United Kingdom. It was stated that the Government 
hoped to make good the loss of 30,000 people of British stock 
due to the depression; and the Minister of the Interior 
declared that, if the supply of British immigrants proved in- 
adequate, other sources in Northern Europe whose inhabitants 
have the reputation of being good settlers would have to be 
considered. Some of the States of the Australian Common- 
wealth did not greet these announcements with any enthusiasm. 

The admission of foreigners into Great Britain is regulated 
by the Aliens Order of 1920. No alien who wishes to enter 
the service of an employer in this country is permitted to land 
unless he produces “a permit in writing for his engagement 
issued to the employer by the Ministry of Labour.” The 
number of these permits granted increased from 5,349 in 1925 
to 21,319 in 1937; and the latter figure is about double what 
it was in 1934, which suggests that somewhat mote leniency 
has been shown in the administration of the Order in the last 
few years. But when we look at the occupations represented 
we find that in 1937 60 per cent of the permits were for 
domestic servants and 16 per cent for concert, stage and 
variety artists. The process of allowing gaps to be filled from 
abroad is confined to one or two corners of the labour market. 
It must also be noted that the permit is issued only for a limited 
period of anything between one week and twelve months, and 
often there is a condition that the employer must take steps 
during this interval to train a British subject for the work in 
question. Aliens who are allowed to land for purposes other 
than employment and who subsequently wish to take a job 
here must obtain permission from the Home Office ; and in 
considering such cases that Department generally consults 
the Ministry of Labour. It is well known that in the last few 
months a substantial number of refugees have been admitted 
into this country for a temporary stay pending decisions 
regarding their future settlement. 
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Tue RacraL AsPECT 

In analysing the general consequences of restriction we 
may begin by investigating its racial incidence. How has the 
regime of quotas and prohibitions affected the racial com- 
position of the migratory streams ? To answer this question 
we must pause to notice a striking long-period tendency which 
seems to be true of most large countries of immigration, 
namely, the predominance, in successive waves, of one ethnical 
group after another. This may be briefly illustrated from the 
experience of three countries, the United States, Brazil and 
France. Let us first take the United States. Up to the 
nineties the newcomers had been mostly Irish, British, German 
and Scandinavian, but afterwards the southern and eastern 
Europeans and the Russians became dominant. In the period 
1841-90 there were 14:7 million immigrants to the United 
States, 8 per cent coming from eastern and southern Europe 
and 81 per cent from western and northern Europe. Of the 
16°9 million who entered the country in the period 1891-1915, 
67 per cent originated in southern and eastern Europe and 
26 per cent from the western and northern countries of that 
continent. This so-called “new ” immigration was virtually 
stopped by the 1924 Quota Act, under which twelve out of 
every fifteen admitted were allowed to Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries. 

Turning to Brazil we find the predominance before the 
War of Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese among the 
immigrants. In the decade, 1916-25, the number of Italians 
fell from 187,000 to 89,000, and Spaniards from 214,000 to 
87,000. Comparing the recent ten-year period, 1926-35, with 
1916-25, we discern marked changes in the ethnical 
composition of the inward flow. The number of Portuguese 
remained stable, that of Italians and Spaniards declined further, 
recruitment from Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Rumania rose from 27,000 to 85,000, while Japanese 
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immigrants actually increased in number from 26,000 to 
133,000. Peoples of Slav and Oriental origin, hindered by 
the barriers erected by the United States and the British 
Dominions, flocked in the one direction open to them— 
South America. It is significant that in 1934 the number of 
Japanese citizens recorded as resident abroad was only 
1,058,000; and, if we omit the Mandated Territory in the 
Pacific and Kwantung, the total becomes 873,000. Of this 
total no less than 173,000 were in Brazil and 121,000 in 
Peru. In other words a third of the Japanese citizens resident 
in foreign territory were to be found in 1934 in two South 
American countries. The number of Japanese people in 
U.S.A. was 146,700, in Canada 21,000, and in Australia, New 
Zealand and the islands of Oceania 2,800; the vast majority 
of these had managed to gain admission before the War. 

We will now glance at the European country which has a 
unique record as an area of absorption, namely, France. It is 
estimated that in 1931 there were three million foreigners in 
France, which made up 7 per cent of the population; this 
compares with 1,150,000 in 1911, or 2°8 per cent. Here again 
we can trace over a long period the successive rise and decline 
of certain ethnical groups. Up to the middle of the last 
century Belgians, Germans and Swiss comprised more than 
50 per cent of the aliens, but by 1926 these made up only 
20 per cent. Between 1880 and the War the Latin races came 
to the fore, till by 1913 Italians and Spaniards represented 
almost three-quarters of the foreign element. After 1923, 
however, there was a considerable relative rise in the influx 
of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks and Jugoslavians together with 
representatives of the African and Levantine groups such as 
Greeks and Armenians. The three phases—Germanic, Latin 
and Slav—are clearly marked. 

We may conclude from our survey of racial trends that 
the tendency towards general restriction has borne most 
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severely upon the southern and eastern European, the Slav 
and the Oriental peoples. 


REACTIONS ON INTERNAL MIGRATION 

An effect of international barriers which is often over- 
looked is that they have induced a great deal of migration 
within countries. Admittedly the concept of “ internal 
migration” is somewhat arbitrary, for the area covered 
depends on the particular sovereign State one happens to be 
dealing with. Nevertheless it is instructive to examine the 
striking mutual relationship which appears to exist between 
internal movements of population and the course of external 
migration. 

Let us take the United States as a case in point. In recent 
years there has been a considerable amount of research into 
inter-state and urban-rural migration in that country, and it 
is now possible to give a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
redistribution of population particularly in the last three 
decades. Briefly the conclusions are as follows. The curtail- 
ment of foreign labour supplies during the War and then later 
through legislation gave the Negroes and the Mexicans their 
opportunity. Ever since the eighties there has been a strong 
tendency for Negro migration to increase whenever foreign 
immigration dwindled; and the stimulus provided by the 
War and the Quota Act led to an unprecedented trek north- 
watds in 1917-8 and in the early twenties. A process of 
substitution was going on, the extent of which is worth 
illustrating. In the decade, 1901-10, America absorbed 
6,226,000 people from southern and eastern Europe. These 
were for the most part unskilled labourers who found employ- 
ment chiefly in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
in the process Buffalo became the third largest Polish town in 
the world. Thus, before the War nationals of these countries 
were pouring into the United States at the rate of 623,000 
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every year; between 1925 and 1928, when an intense boom 
was under way, the average immigration from that part of 
Europe was only 34,000 per annum. An enormous vacuum 
was created: the iron and steel plants, mines, stockyards and 
mass production factories, which had come to depend on this 
cheap labour from Europe, were obliged to look for sub- 
stitutes. The industrialists turned to the reserves of black 
labour in the South. Between 1910 and 1930 the Negro 
population of the North Centre and North East of U.S.A. 
increased by nearly 1-4 million. It is held by some authorities 
that one of the unforeseen effects of the American Immigration 
Law will be ultimately to increase the proportion of Negroes 
in the American population ; but this is very speculative, and 
the prognosis does not command support among the leading 
demographers in U.S.A. Whatever the future of the Negro, 
his place in American civilisation has been materially altered 
by the restriction on alien immigration. The extent to which 
fresh labour supplies were obtained from Mexico is indicated 
by the fact that between 1910 and 1930 the number of Mexicans 
enumerated in U.S.A. increased from 367,500 to 1,422,500. 

Another point about the internal reactions in America 
needs to be emphasised. The magnitude of the adjustments 
has been such that, in spite of the mobility of Negroes, 
Mexicans and the foreign-born, the majority of the internal 
migrants in the last decade and a half have been native white 
Americans. This may be shown by the fact that in the six 
States which had the highest gain by migration in the ten 
years, 1920-30 (New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and California), the number of foreign-born whites 
and Negroes among the newcomers was less than 50 per cent. 
It is clear that the stringent curtailment of alien recruitment 
has made it essential to have a high degree of spatial and 
occupational mobility in the United States. 

The most glaring case of internal frictions due to the 
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shutting out of foreign labour is to be seen in Brazil. In that 
country restriction culminated in 1934 in a Decree by which 
the number of immigrants from each country was fixed at 
2 per cent of the number who had entered Brazil in the half 
century, 1884-1933. It happened that just at that time there 
was an exceptional rise in investment in cotton growing which 
exceeded the former annual increase in the coffee plantations. 
The resv]t was a serious maladjustment between the demand 
for and supply of agricultural labour. In 1935 the State 
of Sao aulo, according to the Secretary of State for 
Agriculture, was capable of absorbing as many immigrants 
as in 1913, when coffee growing had been going through a 
vigorous stage of expansion, namely, 110,000. The estates 
could have taken 40,000 Japanese workers alone, but the quota 
for Japan was only 2,800. Actually, however, the number 
entering Sao Paulo in 1935 was only 72,000, and as many as 
52,000 of these were Brazilian workers from other States— 
internal migration which had to be artificially stimulated by 
the Federal Government. The State of Sao Paulo was obliged 
in 1936 to resume the policy, dropped in 1917, of subsidising 
the transport of European immigrants, and the Legislative 
Assembly granted a sum of 20,000 contos (3} million gold 
francs) for this purpose. The irony of the situation was that, 
owing to the depreciation of the Brazilian currency, the 
average travelling expenses of alien immigrants—{17 per 
head—were 120 per cent higher than they were in 1924-7 
when a sum of 63,000 contos had been devoted to this end. 

In its revision of the Immigration Law in May, 1938, 
the Brazilian Government had to recognise that the Quota 
had had paradoxical and costly consequences. Though the 
fundamental 2 per cent principle was retained, two important 
alterations were made. It was provided, first, that the Council 
of Immigration and Colonisation may raise to 3,000 the annual 
quotas which are below this figure, and, secondly, that the 
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Council may decide, if it deems it to the economic advantage 
of Brazil, that quotas or fractions of quotas not utilised by 
certain nationalities during any given year may be transferred 
to other countries which have exhausted their quotas. Thus 
a quota market, not unlike the one made familiar to us in 
connection with coal outputs in Great Britain, is now created 
for foreign labour supplies in Brazil. 

As a final illustration we may refer to France. It is quite 
certain that if immigration into that country were to stop or if 
repatriation of nationals, such as is now being carried out by 
the Italian Government, were to assume large proportions, 
there would arise a serious problem of redistributing the 
occupied population. The immigration authorities have made 
a point of placing the aliens in accordance with the relative 
demands of industries in various areas; and this policy has 
meant a great rise since 1911 in the number of foreigners 
located in the interior of France. The supply of alien labour 
is a tap which can be turned on or off according to the 
pressures in the labour market. Thousands are repatriated 
in every slump, on the expectation that they can be attracted 
back in time of recovery. In fact, France has endeavoured to 
take full advantage of immigrant workers for its peak load in 
the boom, but is anxious to cut down the overhead costs of 
maintaining all these alien reserves during the slump. 


REACTIONS ON CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 

.The effects of migration restrictions on international 
capital movements deserve much more attention than they 
have received. When we think of two countries, one of 
which is highly industrialised and possesses relatively abundant 
supplies of labour and capital, and the other is sparsely 
populated but is endowed with rich and relatively plentiful 
land and natural resources, then labour and capital will tend 
to migrate to the latter country where their marginal pro- 
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ductivity is comparatively high. In this instance there is a 
mutual relationship between the movement of labour and 
capital : an increase in the mobility of either of them will tend 
to evoke a transfer of the other. This was broadly the case 
before the War when overseas countries were in the throes 
of rapid development; foreign lending and international 
migration were both buoyant. 

Now, what happens to the movement of capital if 
restrictions are placed on the mobility of labour ? There are 
several possible cases that could be investigated, according 
as the relationship between the two factors is of a 
“ co-operant ” or a “ rival” character. It must suffice here to 
point to a case which appears to fit some of the important 
facts observed in the post-War world. Let us take two 
countries, Utopia and Totalitaria, and assume that their 
occupied populations are increasing at the same rate, that 
capital is completely mobile and that Utopia has put a ban on 
the influx of labour. Then suppose that owing to an act of 
God the supply of capital in Totalitaria is seriously depleted 
and that the thrift of the Utopians has led to a piling up of 
savings. What can we expect to happen? The change in the 
proportions of the factors means that in Totalitaria there will 
be a fall in the marginal productivity of labour and a rise in 
the marginal productivity of capital relatively to Utopia. 
Since there are immigration restrictions workers cannot 
transfer themselves to Utopia to take advantage of the higher 
wages there; this ban will induce capital to leave Utopia 
to exploit the scarcity earnings available in the other country. 
I have been assuming, of course, that the capitalists ink only 
of relative returns on investment and are not influenced by 
risks or prejudices. 

The enormous export of capital from America to the 
continent of Europe in the twenties is to be partially attributed 
to the immigration restrictions. Capital crossed the Atlantic 
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to co-operate with labour which was not allowed to move out 
of Europe. It was a complete break with the normal 
tendencies in the pre-War international system; and there 
was undoubtedly an artificial diversion of resources which 
did a great deal to aggravate the collapse of 1929. 


THE OccuraTIONAL ASPECT 

There have been some remarkable changes in the occu- 
pational character of migration movements as compared with 
pre-War experience. The average annual number of skilled 
immigrants to the United States in the years 1911-14 was 
about a third of that of the unskilled (154,317 and 426,859) ; 
but in the years 1925-6 the skilled and the unskilled were about 
equal in number (55,673 and 55,870). If we allow foroutward 
movement, which is relatively more considerable among the 
unskilled, the change is even more striking. In 1911-14 
32 per cent of the net immigration to U.S.A. was unskilled 
and 20 per cent skilled. In 1925-6 unskilled labourers 
comprised only 7 per cent of the net influx and the skilled 
had risen to 32 per cent. Another feature is the increase in 
the group labeiled “‘ No Occupation,” from 31 per cent before 
the War to 45 per cent in 1925-6; this group is mostly made 
up of women, children and aliens of advanced age. In 1937, 
out of a total of 50,000 aliens who entered U.S.A., no less than 
§7 per cent were classed “no occupation,” 16 per cent were 
in the professional and commercial group, 12 per cent skilled 
and only 4 per cent unskilled workers. It is thus clear that 
the American Quota Law led to a drastic reduction in the 
proportion of unskilled immigrants and a substantial relative 
increase in the number of professional and skilled workers, 
and these tendencies were accentuated by the world depression. 

Similar trends are discernible in the outward movement of 
British citizens in recent years. Between 1929 and 1937 the 
proportion of agricultural workers among the male emigrants 
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of 18 years and over who left Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland fell from 22 per cent to 7 per cent; and the pro- 
portion of labourers not employed in agriculture or transport 
declined from 10 per cent to 1 per cent. In the same period 
there was a sharp relative increase in the group, commerce, 
finance and insurance, from 17 per cent to 25 per cent, and 
in the professional class from 4 per cent to 16 per cent. It 
must be realised, however, that the total adult male emigration 
from this country fell from 57,101 in 1929 to 12,185 in 1937, 
and that in the latter year there was, as in the depression, a 
net inward balance. 

In the early phase of the world depression the professional 
classes escaped the rigours of quantitative regulation. They 
were frequently in a special position, regarded almost as 
“ non-immigrants ” in the American sense. But as the slump 
continued and the refugee problem loomed up in Europe, 
there were loud cries from professional associations in various 
countries for protection. When Governments yield to these 
cries they are really closing the few avenues of international 
movement which had been only slightly affected by the spread 
of general restriction. 

Superimposed on the tendencies which we have been 
discussing there is the colossal problem of refugees. This 
is a grim challenge to the statesmanship of the democratic 
Governments. It throws into sharp relief the grave risks 
involved in the “closed door” regime. But even apart 
altogether from the refugee problem, the maintenance of rigid 
barriers to migration wil! be an ever-present threat to inter- 
national peace. Ona long view Great Britain has little to lose 
and very much to gain by taking the initiative in enlarging 
the area of freedom of movement. 
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CurRENT SOCIAL STArISTICs : 
THE OxrorpD BYE-ELECTION: A STUDY IN THE STRAW-VOTE 
METHOD 
HE recent formation of the British Institute of Public 
Opinion has focussed the attention of observers of 
public opinion on the straw-vote as a method of 
surveying and measuring the voting intentions of the 
general public. The straw-vote is “essentially an unofficial 
canvass of an electorate to determine the division of popular 
sentiment on public issues or candidates for governmental 
office. Ordinarily the term implies the use of a sampling 
technique, but it may also designate an inclusive canvass, such 
as the precinct polls sometimes taken by political parties in an 
effort to learn the preference of every voter.”! Modern usage 
generally restricts the term “ straw-vote ” to those canvasses 
in which a sampling device is used to test the opinions of 
representative sections of the general public in order to learn 
the opinions of the general public as a whole. Sampling is a 
procedure developed in the field of statistics, and used 
successfully in the solution of problems in many phases of 
modern life. When a chemist wishes to test the chemical 
properties of a stream of water, he does not examine the 
contents of the entire stream, but selects only sections or 
samples of it, and if his sampling methods are reliable, accepts 
the analysis of the sample as valid for the whole, within certain 
limits. In testing the stream of opinion, it is believed, the 
same sampling principle may be used, and if the methods are 
reliable, the results obtained from examining certain sections 
of the public, may be taken as valid for the whole, again 
within certain limits. 

On what does the reliability of a sample depend? It 
depends essentially on how the sample cases are selected for 
test purposes. In the field of opinion, a dependable sample 
“must first be representative of the voting population from 
which it is taken. This quality is sought by choosing cases 
by random methods, or, in other words, by arranging the 

* Encycl. Social Sciences : article on the Straw-Vote, by C. Robinson, Vol. 14, p. 417. 
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selective process so that every unit in the population has a fair 
chance of being chosen in the sample. Secondly, a sample, 
to be reliable, must be adequate in size, enough units being 
chosen to effect stability of return. If these requirements are 
met, and if the character of the voting population remains in 
its original form, in this case, if people do not change their 
voting intentions—all samples, including those of pre-election 
sentiment, can be relied upon as representing the truth within 
prescribed limits.”? 

In a recent historical sketch by an American political 
scientist, five phases are outlined in the development of the 
straw-vote method :? 

1. The early attempts to use the sampling method in 
measuring public opinion date from the turn of the century. 
Sponsored by newspapers and journals, the early polls 
conducted in the United States were often used rather to 
increase circulations, or for political purposes, than to gauge 
opinion in an objective manner. The early period was marked 
by inaccurate ballot procedures, and inadequate control of 
ballot duplication and other fraudulent devices. The crude 
sampling ideas of the time placed emphasis on collecting large 
numbers of ballots, rather than small numbers of repre- 
sentative ones. Certain newspapers like the Cincinnatti 
Enquirer and the Chicago Journal made efforts to eliminate the 
more obvious forms of bias, and to achieve some measure of 
accuracy, but on the whole, the period was characterized by 
a marked lack of statistical training on the part of the sponsors, 
with unreliability as the inevitable result. 

2. The second stage witnessed the popularization of 
straw-vote procedures by such: magazines as the Literary 
Digest, which commenced polling forecasts in 1916, at first 
on public attitudes to Presidential candidates, and later on a 
wide variety of current issues among which were three 
referenda on Prohibition? which stimulated wide discussion. 
The Digest polls were characterized by the large numbers of 
voters tested (no fewer than twenty million ballots were sent 
out in 1930), and by the obvious class bias resulting from 


their practice of basing their mailing lists on ownership of 
2 Robinson, C.: “‘ Straw-Votes,”” Columbia University Press, 1932, p. 47. 
* Robinson, C.: ‘ Recent developments in the straw-poll field,” Public Opionion 
Quarter! ? Vol. I, No. 35 July, 1937, PP- 45-56. 
® Conducted in 1922, 1930, and 1932. 
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telephones and automobiles, to the exclusion of voters in the 
lower income groups. The business needs of the sponsors 
of such polls, requiring that large numbers should be 
approached, and that ballots should not be wasted on groups 
who were not potential subscribers, were not compatible with 
the selection of a thoroughly representative sample. But if 
the Literary Digest polls were advertising media for the 
magazine, they were also advertising media for straw-polls 
themselves, and the wide interest which they stimulated soon 
led students to examine the theory and practice of straw- 
polling procedure. 

3. Thus the third stage saw the emergence of scientific 
studies of straw-vote techniques by students of statistics and 
public opinion. The need for scientific direction found a 
response in the attempt to set up adequate criteria for scientific 
and statistically reliable polls. The studies of Crum! and 
Robinson typified the best work of this period. 

4. The interest of experts in the theory of straw-voting 
was followed by their interest in its actual practice, and the 
fourth phase was marked by the appearance of straw-polls 
operated by trained experts for the purpose of objectively 
describing movements in public opinion. Indicative of this 
new approach was the founding of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion in October, 1935, by Dr. George Gallup. 
This Institute is “a fact-finding organization which functions 
in the realm of opinion in the same way as the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and the International News Service 
function in the realm of events.”? Its researches are under- 
written by some sixty newspapers of all shades of political 
opinion which have the right to publish the results of the 
Institute’s surveys. An official statement declares that “ its 
sole purpose is to measure public opinion on political and 
social issues of the day, and to report the facts for the benefit 
of all. Its role as an organization is one of strict impartiality. 
It has no political predilections, and does not espouse any 
public or private cause however worthy. It is not concerned 
whether the views of the people, as shown by its surveys, are 


right or wrong, wise or unwise, it simply reports what those 
1Crum, W. L.: “ Straw-Polls,” Harvard, 1928. 
*Gallup, G.: “ Testing Public Opinion,” special supplement to Public Opinion 
Quarterly; January, 1938, pp. 8-14. 
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views are.”! Duting the three years of its existence, the 
Institute has tested public opinion on over five hundred 
questions, and has conducted day-by-day and week-by-week 
censuses on a wide variety of political, economic, and social 
issues, as well as surveys of opinion preceding both local and 
national elections. Further organizations carrying on 
scientific polling operations are the Fortune Quarterly Survey, 
conducted since 1935 by Cherington & Roper, which 
publishes the results of opinion surveys at regular intervals, 
and the Crossley poll which made its appearance fo. King 
Features Syndicate during the 1936 Presidential campaign. 
All these organized polls are conducted by trained experts, 
and reflect the close attention to possible biasing factors 
which study and continued criticism have made possible. 

While in the United States, as Robinson suggests, the fifth 
stage is approaching where the role of the straw-vote is itself 
becoming an issue of public opinion,’ the application of 
sampling methods in the study of opinion in Great Britain 
is in the early stages of organized development. The “ Peace 
Ballot,” sponsored by the League of Nations Union in 
November, 1934, is perhaps the best known attempt to elicit 
public opinion by means of an unofficial poll. “ For the first 
time in history,” the official account declares, “ British people 
had the opportunity of making themselves heard on a first- 
class issue other than, and above, party politics, and free from 
the heated atmosphere and rivalries of a General Election.” 
The issues were drafted in the form of five questions dealing 
with international relations, and the poll was conducted on a 
national scale, eliciting over eleven million ballots in the course 
of a campaign which stimulated wide interest in both press 
and public. The “ Peace Ballot ” has been followed by other 
surveys conducted by such magazines as Cavalcade, and 
political bodies like the Council of Action, whose straw-vote 
of opinion on British foreign policy, was to some extent 
vitiated by the political purposes of that organization. 

The establishment of a British Institute along the lines of 
the American is a first attempt by an impartial organization to 
apply careful statistical methods to the study of opinion. The 


1“ The new science of public opinion measurement,” issued by the American 
Institute, p. 3 ; * In 1935, a bill was moved in the New York House of Representatives 
to prohibit straw-polls by law. * “‘ The Peace Ballot,” see the official history by Dame 
Adelaide Livingstone, London, 1935. 
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methods and pitfalls of a sampling study may best be discussed 
with reference to a concrete study of pre-election sentiment 
carried out in the Oxford constituency during the recent 
bye-election contested by Quintin Hogg, National Con- 
servative, and A. D. Lindsay, Independent Progressive. The 
intention was to predict the division of the total popular vote 
between the two candidates by surveying the opinions of a 
sample of the Oxford electorate. Since past experience had 
shown that reliable results could be secured with a small 
sample, providing its representative character was maintained, 
it was decided to collect opinions from a small number of 
electors, so distributed as to reflect the main distribution of 
economic groups, age groups, and sex division of the electorate 
as a whole. The method adopted was to calculate, from the 
ward lists, the number of electors in each of the four wards, 
and the number of houses in each ward. From these figures, 
the number of full households in each ward was computed, 
and a sample ratio decided upon on the basis of the distribution 
of households in each of the wards. The accompanying 
figures show the computation, and the manner in which the 
sample ratios were secured for each of the wards. 


NuMBER OF VOTERS AND NuMBER OF Houses IN OxrorpD (By Warps) 
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A.—Represents : total number of voters per ward, and total number of 
houses per ward. From this 
B.—was calculated, to obtain sampling ratio for each ward. 
ToTraL ELECTORATE (ALL WARDS)—37,208 VOTERS 
REQUIRED SAMPLE—300 VOTERS 
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B.—Shows how the household sample ratio was obtained. 
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Thus in the North Ward, the sample was designed to 
secure replies concerning, as nearly as possible, 77 persons 
or 26 full households. For every 138 households in the North 
Ward, the interviewer was to select one household for 
interviewing purposes. The method adopted was to divide 
the work of interviewing amongst several investigators, and 
to select the households in a regular way, in proportion to 
the sample ratio decided upon. So far as possible, streets were 
canvassed as though they ran in a continuous line, i.e. the 
investigator in the North Ward proceeded from household 
number 1 to household number 138, and thus to household 
number 276, and soon. Lack of time and resources prevented 
more specific efforts to secure a random sample, but in all cases 
except the North Ward, the sample requirements were 
fulfilled, within a good measure of accuracy. 

On arriving at a house selected by random methods in the 
ratio decided upon, the investigator pointed out that the 
opinion survey was being conducted for scientific rather than 
patty objectives, and asked the householder to supply 
information for all members of the electorate within the 
household on the following three questions : 

1. In this bye-election do you favour Hogg or Lindsay ? 
z. In the last election did you vote for Bourne or 
Walker ? 
3. (2) What newspapers are read in your home ? 
(b) What election meetings have you attended ? 

In many cases, it was possible to collect the information 
directly from all adults of voting age in the household, and 
in others, the person interviewed was asked to supply 
information concerning the other potential electors in the 
house. Since the “ other persons ” were usually the husband, 
or son of the persons interviewed, the information was given 
on the basis of personal knowledge of his (or her) political 
attitudes, and past political behaviour. Investigators were 
also instructed to secure information as to age, sex, and 
economic position of all the electors in the household. To 
ensure standard returns, the investigators were asked to 
classify each household as either “Average,” “ Below 
Average,” or “Above Average.” An “Average” household was 
one where the estimated income was in the neighbourhood 
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of from {4—f10 per week; “ Below Average,” desig. 
nated those under £4, and “Above Average,” those over {10 
per week. These divisions, while rough, and dependent 
primarily on inspection, proved adequate enough for 
purposes of the survey. 

For the most part, the degree of co-operation from the 
householders, after the aims of the survey had been made 
clear, was high. People who declared they “ would not think 
of telling a canvasser for either of the interested political 
patties how they would vote,” disclosed their political 
pteferences readily when assured of the non-partisan 
character of the survey. In those cases where the householder 
refused to give definite information (and only in about five 
per cent of the total cases was this done), the assumption was 
made that the chances were approximately equal that their 
support would be given to either Hogg or Lindsay, and in 
the final calculation, these cases were ignored. Polling was 
conducted on Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning 
pteceding the Thursday of voting week, and the work of 
tabulating the returns commenced. 

The tabulation of the raw figures revealed a split of 
52%—48% in the division of the total vote in favour of the 
National Conservative candidate. This raw figure was then 
corrected at the Institute, to include a higher proportion of 
voters in the “Above Average” group, and a final estimate 
made of 55°4—45% in the total vote in favour of the National 
Conservative candidate. The reason for the deficiency lay 
in the difficulty of collecting the required quota of votes 
from households in North Oxford, and common sense based 
on knowledge of the social composition of Oxford dictated 
giving slightly more emphasis to the voting preferences of 
this group. The closeness of the predicted split in the total 
vote to the actual division as recorded by the electors of 
Oxford at the polls on Thursday, October 27, seems to justify a 
closer glance at some of the trends apparent in the sample.’ 

Looking first at the relation between the economic status 
of the voters in the sample and their voting preferences, the 
figures show that the Conservative candidate was supported 


by 80% of men and women in the “Above Average ” group ; 
1 Official figures were 15,797 for Hogg and 12,363 for Lindsay, a real split in the 
vote of 56%—44%. 
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by 60% of the voters in the middle income groups ; and by 
41% of the voters in the “ Below Average ” group. Reasoning 
on the basis of the sample figures, it appears that the bulk of 
support for Dr. Lindsay came chiefly from voters in moderate 
or sub-average circumstances, while the bulk of support for 
Mr. Hogg came from voters either of average or above 
average means. The sex division of votes in the sample is 
interesting, for while only 46% of the men voters canvassed 
voted for Hogg, about 53° of the women voters favoured 
him. The degree of support among women voters for 
Hogg declined from almost 80% in the upper income group 
to an even division between the two candidates in the lower 
income group. Among the men, support for Lindsay 
increased with the shift from the upper to the lower income 
groups. 

It has often been said that the young are inherent radicals. 
If the vote for the Independent Progressive candidate be an 
index of radicalism, this statement appears, from the sample 
data, to contain a large measure of truth. The men under 
26 in our sample gave Lindsay 80° of their votes, while 
men over 26 voted in about equal proportions for the two 
candidates; while young women under 26 voted 73% in 
favour of Lindsay, and older women favoured Hogg by 
about 60%. 

If we turn now to examine the relationship of present to 
past voting preferences, the data collected reveals that 70% 
of Hogg’s supporters had voted for Captain Bourne, Conser- 
vative candidate in 1935; 5% had transferred allegiance 
from Gordon Walker, Labour candidate in 1935; and the 
remaining support came from new voters and non-voters in 
the previous election. Classification of Lindsay’s support in 
terms of past preferences of his supporters indicates that his 
vote was dependent only to the extent of something over 
50% on those who had supported Walker in 1935; the 
remainder of his votes resulting from a higher transfer of 
votes (about 16% of the total Lindsay vote) from voters who 
had supported Bourne in 1935. This last figure may perhaps 
be taken as some indication of the extent of the Conservative 
opposition vote, of which the sporadic resignation of Cabinet 
Ministers forms a more spectacular indication. Finally, the 
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Lindsay total reveals almost 35°% of his vote from persons 
who did not vote in the 1935 campaign. The comparatively 
small number of new voters in the sample suggests the 
explanation of a considerable body of Liberal support for 
Lindsay, which was withheld in the case of the Labour 
candidate in 1935. The increase in the poll, between 1935 
and 1938, from 62% to 75% seems to bear out this hypothesis 
of an increased Liberal party activity in the 1938 poll. 

It is obvious that these figures must be taken as revealing 
broad tendencies rather than as accurate descriptions of fact. 
But the common-sense conclusions which emerge, i.¢., the 
tendency of modern electorates towards class divisions in 
voting, the conservatism of the women voters, who translated 
the crisis experience into highly personal terms, associating 
Mr. Hogg with their basic peace attitudes, the tendency of 
young voters to favour progressive policies, and the 
hypotheses arising from a study of past and present voting 
policies, seem to indicate the sound character of the sample 
studied in the survey. 

The method employed in the Oxford survey of pre- 
election sentiment was constructed to guard against the 
“‘ danger points ” which must be watched in all straw-polls. 
The obvious biases of dishonesty on the part of either 
sponsors desiring a particular result, or of over-zealous 
partisan members of the public eager to make a private view 
appear to be universal, may be ignored. But we may test our 
survey against the dangers of geographic bias, class bias, bias 
of selection in co-operation, bias of participation and non- 
participation, the need for representativeness and adequacy 
in the sample selected, and the need to guard against change 
of sentiment over time.! Since the ward was taken as the unit, 
and since votes were selected from all parts of each of the four 
wards, any geographic distortion may be ruled out. Oxford 
was carefully combed from Summertown and Wolvercote in 
the North, to the Berkshire boundary in the South (indeed, 
one eager canvasser obtained his first interview from a lady 
living in Berkshire who avowed her regret that geography 
did not permit her to vote, and suggested that the lady across 


the way lived in Oxford),? and from the Western boundary 
2 See Robinson, pp. 78-113. 
* The first interview, needless to say, was not used. 
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to Cowley and Iffley in the East. Since a reliable poll must 
guard against weighting the ballot distribution in favour of a 
particular class the random sampling technique based on 
households was used, so that the final sample would contain 
voters of each economic class, age group, and sex group in 
the same proportion in the sample, as in the electorate as a 
whole. As has been pointed out, the sample was deficient in 
votes from the upper income group, and corresponding 
adjustments had to be made in the final estimate. This factor 
merges with the point of possible bias of selection in 
co-operation. It is obvious, in the first place, that no poll 
gets 100% co-operation. Insofar as those who refrain from 
voting or co-operating in the poll hold the same views as those 
who vote, no harm is done to the character of the sample, but 
in so far as a particular economic, or social group boycott the 
poll, or are alarmed by the wording of the question, the sample 
is distorted. In the Oxford survey, it was found to be more 
difficult to secure straw-votes from the households in the 
“Above Average” groups, not because of an intentional 
boycott, but usually because the maidservants answering the 
canvasser’s ring, could not supply the information for the 
members of the household. For this reason, the original 
prediction of 53°4—47% was raised to 55% —45% to include 
more replies from the households in the upper income group. 
The bias of participation-non-participation! did not operate, 
because votes were only secured from members of the 
electorate, and no opinions were secured from excluded 
groups. It is becoming increasingly obvious that the basic 
factors in the construction of a reliable straw-poll are the 
factors of representativeness and adequacy. The first require- 
ment has been discussed at some length: it is imperative that 
the main groups in the population (in our case, the electorate) 
be included in the sample in the proportions in which they are 
found in the population as a whole. On the point of adequacy, 
the sample used in the Oxford survey may perhaps be criticised. 
It would have been preferable, admittedly, to have secured a 
rather larger sample, or alternatively, to have conducted tests 
to judge the adequacy of the sample secured. The best test 


of mg acy holds that a comes 3 is adequate in size when an 
* Here Robinson has in mind the problem of negro voters who are included in 
some American polls, but excluded from participating in the actual election. 
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increase in the number of cases fails to produce any significant 
difference in the results. Had time and opportunity permitted, 
the sample ratio might have been decreased, and observations 
made on the increased number of votes, but unfortunately 
this was not possible. It is important however to insist that 
the popular idea that a poll is reliable insofar as it collects large 
numbers of ballots, is fallacious, and that successful American 
polls have produced excellent results using a sample as small 
as 1 per cent or less.' The main consideration, by all odds, lies 
in the quality of the votes secured, rather than in their quantity. 
Finally, since a measurement is of value only insofar as the 
thing measured retains its original shape, it is necessary to 
conduct polling operations as nearly as possible up to the 
moment of actual voting. In the case of the Oxford survey, 
straw-votes were collected up to the day before the actual poll, 
and the closeness of the predicted to the actual difference in 
the total vote between the two candidates, is due in part to 
the care taken on this point. In all straw-polls, however (and 
this is one of the most useful functions which reliable straw- 
polls can fulfil) it is wise to take several canvasses at different 
points in time, and if the methods are reliable, the difference 
in result may be interpreted as a measure of the change in 
sentiment over time. 

Thus it appears both from practical and theoretical view- 
points, that the Oxford poll was satisfactory from the point 
of view of construction, while at the same time, its accuracy 
was justified by the results of the actual vote. It is above all 
in these tests of pre-election sentiment, that straw-polling 
techniques may be improved for their application to other 
issues of public opinion which are not tested by elections. 
The chance of “ getting close to the people ” afforded to the 
investigators provided some interesting sidelights on the 
campaign, which provide a more intelligent background to 
the quantitative data secured by the poll. Beside the 
information which has been discussed, investigators were 
asked to secure information on the newspapers read by each 
voter in the sample, the number of political meetings (if any) 
attended during the campaign, and any pertinent comments 


freely offered in the course of the interview. 
1 Crossley, in the “‘ Fortune ” poll of 1936, with a scientific sample of 1-100th of 1% 
of the total vote, forecast the division of the popular vote within approximately 1%. 
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The newspapers taken, and the degree of support for each 
of the candidates by readers of the various newspapers is 
shown below : 

DM NC DT DE _ T_ ODH DwMitr Oxf. Mail 
HoGG -- 80% 25% 80% 60% 33% 16% 38% 50% 
Lindsay .. 20% 75% 20% 40% 67% 84% 62% 50%, 

The fact that of the papers mentioned above, whose 
readers showed a decided preference for Hogg, the Daily Mail, 
Daily Telegraph, Daily Express, were following a line favour- 
able to Hogg’s candidacy; while those newspapers whose 
readers favoured Lindsay, the News Chronicle, Daily Herald, 
Daily Mirror sapported Lindsay, seems to indicate that a close 
relationship exists between the opinions of the newspapers 
and their readers. The exception in the above scheme is the 
Times, but the relatively small readership of that paper, and 
its historical position in British journalism, i.e. even anti- 
Conservatives read the 7imes for reasons of information, are 
explanatory factors. 

According to those interviewed, meetings of either 
candidate held very little interest. The proportion who had 
attended meetings was almost negligible, and the bulk of the 
campaign propaganda to which they listened was brought to 
their doorstep by loudspeaker vans. One could not help 
being struck by the fact that electoral apathy, that favourite 
subject of observers of the working of democracy, functioned 
even in a campaign so important as the Oxford bye-election. 
For those who responded to electoral stimuli, the truth is that 
the campaign was interpreted with reference to the crisis and 
the Munich agreements concluded by the Prime Minister. 
On the side of the Hogg supporters, one heard “‘ We are voting 
for the man who brought us peace,” “Look what Neville 
saved us from,” “A wonderful job of work for such an old 
man.” The Conservative idea, it is fair to say, was to cast a 
ballot for the man who had “saved them from bullets.” 
Those members of the electorate who favoured Dr. Lindsay 
wanted peace too, but the dangers ahead made them voice the 
protest “ Where is this policy going to lead us ? ” 

SauL Forses Rez. 








DM, Daily Mail ; NC, News-Chronicle ; DT, Daily Telegraph ; DE, Daily Express ; 
T, Times ; DH, Daily Herald ; DMirt, Daily Mirror. 
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Pusiic OPINION AND THE WIRELESS 

E are still in a war of steel and gold—a battle for 
WV means of making the arms which ensure the 

retention and extension of power. But the war has 

changed in the last generation, because wireless offers 
new possibilities of control of men’s minds, and because this, 
when it can be managed, is a much simpler and safer method of 
rule than the threat of the machine-gun or the bombing 
aeroplane. The Nazis see this quite plainly. Their wireless 
is to teach all German speaking people a racial and national 
theory which renders them obedient tools of the Fiihrer’s 
will. The opposite notion of the use of the wireless is the 
old Liberal doctrine that the inventions of science can be 
used to benefit men as men and not as Germans, or British 
or Russians, that the advance of knowledge and the increased 
power over nature can be the means of creating greater unity 
among the peoples and a higher standard of individual 
development. In this battle, the Fascists have certain great 
advantages: the concentration of power in a particular 
region is a very much simpler and easier achievement than 
the utilisation of power for the general advantage through 
a scattered and divided world, while the effect of Fascist 
success in their own countries renders far harder the task of 
those who cherish the humane international conception. 
For in each country where the international conception 
survives and struggles, the Nazi threat cuts across the free 
development of the wireless: a demand grows either to 
utilise our own radio for a similar nationalistic purpose or, 
more often, to curb its educative functions lest in letting 
common people know the truth, we rouse them to anger or 
incur the wrath of the Fascist Powers. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has published a 
fascinating report called Crisis, which tells the story of the 
most elaborate effort yet made to use the wireless for the 
liberal and universal conception as opposed to the racial and 
national one. It is a record of the information given by the 
C.B.S. to the American people during the September Crisis. 
It is far from a complete record, because, as a note at the end 
of the report explains, the Columbia’s coverage of the crisis 
actually involved the use of 450,000 words—the length of 
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four full-length novels. This vast body of news was given 
over the C.B.S. between September 10 and September 30. 
During the most critical period it was an almost minute by 
minute account of events and their repercussions, given direct 
to the U.S.A. and relaid to all parts of the U.S.A. from 
Prague, Berlin, London, Paris, Rome, Berchtesgaden, 
Godesburg and Munich. Several well known European 
journalists were called in to help the regular Columbia broad- 
casters, and the technique was so highly developed that the 
American listener could pick up conversations as they passed 
backwards and forwards between New York and Prague and 
Berlin and other capitals. The result is a most exciting, but 
quite unsensational picture. Maurice Hindus and others 
described the crowd in the streets in Prague-—the almost 
joyful mobilisation and the tears when the news of surrender 
reached the Czech public. We are switched over to him on 
one occasion during a broadcast conversation with President 
Benes. And then we are switched over to Berlin where 
William Shirer explains that the anti-Prague fever which 
appeared in the German press was not noticeable among the 
population in the Berlin streets. There was no war fever in 
Germany. “ In the old days, on the eve of wars, I believe that 
crowds used to demonstrate angrily before the embassies of 
the enemy countries. I made a point of it to-day to go past 
the Czech Legation. Not a soul outside. Not even a police- 
man. There is no war fever among the people in Berlin at 
all. To-day, for instance (September 25), what did they do ? 
Well, they did what they do every Sunday when it is warm 
and sunny. They left the city and flocked out to those lovely 
lakes and splendid woods which dot Berlin.” 

These broadcasts are relieved by what Fleet Street calls 
the human touch. Journalists waiting for aeroplanes or trains 
discuss the situation, complaining that they catch nothing 
but colds during these negotiations. They expect a peaceful 
upshot anyway. They hope the end will be quick because 
they want some sleep. And then Mr. Chamberlain arrives 
and we are back among the dictators. In general, the record 
shows that the broadcasters understood events remarkably 
well. The solution of surrendering the Sudeten areas is 
suggested as most probable at an early stage, and quite 
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correctly the period of real war danger appears between 
Godesburg and Munich. 

It is generally agreed that the B.B.C., with a much less 
full and elaborate technique, also did a good job during the 
crisis in giving a steady and accurate report of events. British 
broadcasting was in notable contrast to the nationalist propa- 
ganda that came from Germany and Italy. It was cautious, 
but not obscurantist. The struggle for the control of British 
broadcasting, however, has begun to make itself apparent 
in the last two months. If there is war, special British broad- 
casting will become propagandist and nationalistic. The 
problem is what the ruling class expects from the wireless 
in the present time of precarious peace. The crux is the 
News Bulletin, which is selected by trained journalists in 
the B.B.C. from the agency reports supplemented (but to a 
far less extent than in America) by special B.B.C. observers 
or commentators. 

Controversy broke out in the 7imes on February 7, when 
a letter appeared from Mrs. Blagdon (The Palace, Peter- 
borough) protesting that the B.B.C. every night published 
“only those words from abroad which must aggravate 
ill-feeling and exasperate tired minds ; so that nightly we go 
to bed more certain that war must come.” While eschewing 
any desire “to blanket truth,’ Mrs. Blagdon suggested that 
the Bulletins did “nothing but harm to the policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain,” and that the B.B.C. might well “ follow his 
example and search diligently for, and spread widely when 
found, words and actions said and done abroad which will 
promote friendly feeling between the nations.” Miss Rose 
Macaulay replied next day that the Bulletins were “‘ admirably 
unemphasised,” and that if the news was selected to promote 
any cause instead of merely to give information, “ the corrupt 
smell of propaganda would soon creep in and we should go 
to bed more exasperated than ever.” She added that it would 
be a mistake to bowdlerise, for instance, “the magnificent 
flow of vituperation emitted by our Dictators.” 

After that the contest was taken up vigorously on both 
sides, the majority of letters being in support of Mrs. Blagdon. 
Mr. Odgers from Oxford said that since Munich the B.B.C. 
had been yielding to the temptation of “ dramatising news.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WIRELESS 


Mrs. Noyes said that the very tone of the B.B.C. announcers 
was “ warlike,” while Lady Reading was glad that the 
B.B.C. reports were given without fear or favour. Arthur 
Hopkins remarked that the B.B.C. was apt to give unverified 
reports and suggested that it should return to “ straight 
news.” Mr. Shears said that the B.B.C. completely neglected 
the British Empire and that the Bulletins were often con- 
sidered “ not good for young people.” Mr. R. E. James, 
however, retorted that it was good for us to be aware of the 
dangers in which we lived so that democracy might become 
““ powerful enough to discourage direct action by potential 
aggressors.” Here one feels the Churchillian side of the 
British bourgeoisie was expressed—only again to be countered 
by the opposite point of view the next day (February 13) by 
Mr. John Hills, who complained that the B.B.C. news was 
twelve minutes of “long-drawn agony” which the wise 
man did not endure. He switched off, went to bed, and 
“Jearnt from your headlines in less than twelve seconds the 
best and the worst that may have happened. Some call him 
a coward. He says he is keeping fit.” 

Sir Walter Moberley declared that the correspondence 
showed a confusion. “ Listeners have the right to demand 
that the news offered should be true, not that it should be 
edifying.” The next day the real intention behind some of 
the criticisms of the B.B.C. became more obvious. Mr. L. P. 
Hartley wrote: 


I was in Rome at the end of November, and found English 
people there who were anxious for a better understanding between 
ourselves and Italy were much distressed by the tendentious nature 
of the B.B.C. reports. Their account of Count Ciano’s speech, I 
was told, while doing full justice to its disturbing passages, omitted 
any reference to the loud and prolonged cheers which greeted the 
names of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Lord Perth. 


Mr. Baker White (February 15) followed this up by describing 
a news bulletin which, he said, contained four alarmist 
announcements, three of which were omitted at the ten 
o’clock Regional programme, presumably because it 
discovered that they were untrue. Miss Violet Markham, 
on the other hand, replied on the same day that such corre- 
spondents would only want on their wireless a nightly 
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“Ostrich’s Lullaby,” sung by crooners with a sand 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Meyrick Booth then entered the lists with accusations 
that the B.B.C. omitted from a speech by Herr Hess all the 
friendly parts and emphasised the “ rather truculent ” account 
of German strength, with which it ended: on several 
occasions, he said, the B.B.C. quoted from the Schwarze 
Korps when something hostile to Britain was said. Commander 
Salisbury pointed out that the microphone magnifies news 
as well as sound. 

On the 17th Sir Stephen Tallents, the publicity officer 
of the B.B.C., suavely explained that Mr. Baker White’s facts 
were not facts; that the items were omitted from the later 
news bulletin because it is a shortened bulletin in which 
much given earlier is always omitted. In reply to Mr. Meyrick 
Booth, he showed that the Schwarze Korps had in fact only 
been once mentioned in broadcasts this year, when the 
passage quoted was in fact a eulogy of Britain and the British 
Empire, “ the secret of whose strength ” it said is that “ it is 
the work of peace.” 

Amongst other correspondents who supported the B.B.C., 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams pointed out that the B.B.C. reports 
were only taken from the agency reports, which were therefore 
largely responsible ; but Mr. C. W. Thomas made a significant 
point which, it was clear, was really much in the minds of the 
B.B.C. critics. The B.B.C. had reported bombing operations 
carried out by General Franco, but not “ Republican acts of 
‘ frightfulness’.” No letter was printed asking Mr. Thomas 
what acts of frightfulness similar to the bombing of civilians 
by General Franco had been committed on the Government 
side. 

The correspondence extended until February 25. Some 
defended the B.B.C. and thought its critics ostriches who 
could not face facts, while others, like Mr. Sydney Moseley, 
held that the selection of its news items betrayed a lack of 
experience. These remarks coming from a man with the 
journalistic and B.B.C. experience of Mr. Moseley may have 
caused smiles in Broadcasting House. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh then asked why anyone listened to 
wireless anyway. But the climax of the correspondence 
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came when Mr. Gardner-Smith urged that Moscow was 
working for a world war: 

No one who listens to the broadcasts from Moscow will deny 
that this is the communist policy. It would be absurd to accuse 
the B.B.C. of consciously playing the communists’ game, but the 
close correspondence between their method of presenting the news 
and the policy of the extremists gives one furiously to think. Is 
there a “ red streak ” at Broadcasting House ? 


The correspondence on the 25th brought some interesting 
new points. Mr. Ronald Leslie-Melville urged the advantages 
of the “ personal ” French method of news presentation as 
opposed to the impersonal and Olympian method of the 
B.B.C., and Mr. David Rice, who objected to the B.B.C. 
calling General Franco’s party “insurgents,” argued very 
reasonably that opinions were bound to differ and must 
appear in news selection. Therefore it was absurd in a 
democracy to have a centralised wireless. The monopoly 
should be abandoned. 

On the 25th the Zimes devoted a leading article to the 
subject of this correspondence. In general it defended the 
Bulletin against the charges of bias, Left tendencies and 
sensationalism. But it strongly supported the charge that the 
news was not well selected and checked before presentation. 
B.B.C. news came over the ait with an authority not attributed 
to newspapers, although the B.B.C. lacked the facilities 
and opportunities to check up from its own correspondents 
the news that come over from the agencies. The Times, 
discreetly intimating that it had correspondents of its own 
all over the world and a staff of experts to examine the agency 
reports, emphasised the advantages of ——- in com- 
parison with wireless. But the Zimes, one felt, would not 
approve of the development in this country of wireless 
correspondents on the American model. 

Surveying this correspondence, my own first conclusion 
is that of Mr. Rice—that the B.B.C. monopoly is a mistake. 
I believe that American wireless, urged by competition, gives 
a better and a less nationalistic news service than the British. 
The public demand for news is not seriously thwarted by the 
absurdities of advertising which were so much ridiculed in 
Britain when the question of the monopoly was under 
reconsideration some years ago. It may be that the Canadian 
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method by which a government wireless must compete with 
those of private companies may be the right solution. But 
my second conclusion is that the only way of avoiding 
the ostrich policy of complacency and suppression on the one 
hand, and the opposite danger of responding to German 
propaganda with heat and hatred on the other, would be to 
adopt to a far greater extent the technique of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Service, to link up with the wireless services 
of all the democratic countries (and if it can be done without 
loss of independence as far as possible with the Fascist systems, 
too), so that throughout the democratic world the truest and 
most direct possible picture of world events is given to the 
public. This is the best and only counter to Fascist propa- 
ganda. Here at last is the technical basis for the internation- 
alism of which we have all dreamt. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


SOME ForEIGN Books 
N interesting account of the rise to power of Herr 
Hitler is contained in Albert Rivaud’s Le Relévement 
de I Allemagne (pp. 418, Colin). It is based almost 
entirely on German sources which the author is 
much too inclined to take at their face value. This is par- 
ticularly true of the later period (1933-1938) where Nazi-ism 
is expounded not only without fundamental criticism but 
with a series of irritating slips not all of which are due to the 
compositor. The better part is the earlier, where there are 
a watiety of sources, but even here there are slips. The 
book is extremely readable, but the non-student had better 
use it with caution ; its general statements are more reliable 
than its particular ones. 

A much more important book is Heimann Rauschning’s 
Die Revolution des Nihbilismus (pp. 510, Europa VLG., Ziirich), 
which is perhaps as searching a criticism—the criticism of 
the disillusioned is apt to be searching—of Nazi-ism as has 
yet appeared. Its chief fault is the characteristic national one 
of extreme verbosity which makes it occasionally very 
wearisome, but its author speaks with such intimate inside 
knowledge that even its tedious passages have their interest. 
It is more a psychological than an historical study and it 
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takes a good deal of knowledge for granted. The present 
state of Germany, says the author, represents the victory of 
a new and revolutionary order in the Third Reich, and he is 
the first to bring out the significance of the passing of the 
phrase “ permanent revolution ” from Moscow to Berchtes- 
gaden, although in Germany it is not permanent revolution 
but permanent destructiveness—the true nihilism. Destruc- 
tiveness has fallen first on Germany itself, for not only the 
Jews, but much of the content, moral and spiritual, that 
made Germany great, has been destroyed. That destructive- 
ness goes on into the foreign political sphere, and its aim is 
the same, the destruction of all the old values and the material 
factors which make it possible for these to be maintained. 
That, and not just old-fashioned imperialism, is the real 
foreign policy of Nazi-ism. The most valuable part is not 
Dr. Rauschning’s moralisations on the fall of the oppositions, 
but his own reminiscences, which are often illuminating. 
His account of how Hitler gauges the value of his opponents 
on a basis of hard cold fact might well be carefully pondered 
by Western politicians. 

Dr. Rauschning is a complete pessimist. To him there 
is every reason to oppose Hitler, but there is no one capable 
of opposition. Dr. Otto Bauer was an optimist, but there 
is little to console other optimists in his posthumous Dye 
Iilegale Partei (pp. 206, “La Lutte Socialiste ”). The informed 
reader can omit the historical chapters on illegal political 
activity ; the valuable part is the description, part factual, 
part theoretical, of the organisation of illegal socialist activity 
in Germany since 1933, and the measures taken not merely 
to maintain socialists in socialism and to acquire members, 
but to permeate the Government machine. There are few 
revelations and there is a good number of historical parallels 
and precedents that are not particularly helpful, but there is 
a lot of interesting material. The results of illegality as 
portrayed here barely justify what is on the whole an 
optimistic view of it. 

To the Great War period belong four books. In Le Comte 
Schlieffen organisateur et stratége (pp. xviii, 148, Berger-Levrault) 
Maj. Courbis has given an excellent critical account of the 
inspiter of the German war-plan which the younger Moltke 
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“* deformed ” in 1913. Schlieffen, exalted to be the genius of 
“applied strategy ” beside Clausewitz, the genius of “ philo- 
sophic strategy,” was a persistent plan-maker, and Maj. 
Courbis’s chapters trace the evolution of this thought from 
plan to plan from the time when the elder Moltke’s plan of 
attacking in the East was abandoned through a period when 
Schlieffen still thought of an old-fashioned frontal attack to 
the “Cannae” conception which involved the violation of 
Belgium and the practical measures he forced through—the 
reorganisation of the army and the preparation for the reserve 
divisions to be ready to go to the front on the outbreak of 
war. He was unable to obtain all his demands, and the lack 
of effectives, which is now held in Germany to have been as 
fatal as Moltke’s errors and is one of the bases on which 
incidentally the conception of “total” mobilisation rests, 
was felt at once on the Marne and would have been even 
more felt had the French done as he thought they would, 
avoided the offensive and evaded encirclement. His successor 
tightly regarded a French offensive as certain, but entirely 
failed to create that encirclement which was the basis of the 
Schlieffen plan. Maj. Courbis’ best service to military 
criticism is his exposition of Schlieffen’s hesitations and 
changes of mind; he was very far from being the ardent 
champion of one great conception. His successor, who 
knew the reality and not the legend, had every right to 
modify a plan that had already suffered modification after 
modification and a conception whose unity was more 
apparent than real. 

The plan for making the war failed ; in Foch, l’ Armistice 
et la paix (pp. iv, 244, Plon), Maj. Lhopital gives his version 
of how making ‘the peace failed. It is a reasoned defence, 
in Foch’s words mainly, of the Foch policy of “ securing ” 
France against Germany against which both military and 
political critics fulminated until the successes of Hitler made 
them uneasily reconsider their criticism. Foch’s view of the 
armistice was simple ; the terms must be such that Germany 
could not resist the peace that would be presented to her. In 
the peace treaty Foch wished two things—adequate force for 
the League of Nations in a transition period and adequate 
security for France against Prassiza—and not Germany as such 
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—which he regarded as the enemy. The extension of France’s 
frontier to the Rhine, which from the military point of view— 
even Moltke’s—was justifiable, was in his view politically 
justifiable, for Prussia had never been on the left bank. He 
only surrendered that advocacy on condition of a military 
occupation pending execution of the treaty and the two-power 
guarantee. Guarantee and Rhine frontier—it is interesting 
to see Foch in 1919 anticipating Lord Baldwin’s epigram— 
alike lapsed, and a good deal of the Marshal’s forebodings is 
already realised. Our politicians to-day ought to read these 
memoranda again. 

The third book—Die deutsche Okkupation der Ukraine : 
Geheimdokumente (pp. 248, Ed. Promethée, Strasbourg)}—takes 
us to the East. It is fairly evident that the aim of the 
publication is to call attention to the continuity of German 
ambitions in the East, but the documents—already published 
in Russian—are quite worth studying on their own account. 
They reveal a perfectly definite plan of expansion as a first 
stage towards expansion into Asia—a plan, incidentally, 
viewed with much misgivings by the Austrians—and its first 
stage, the creation of a vassal government and a military 
occupation, was remarkably well carried out, but it was in 
the circumstances a scheme worthy only of the frog in the 
fable. The lesson to-day is not that contact with Bolshevism 
*“ rotted ” the German armies, but that with defeat in the 
West the plan failed. With no pre-occupation in the West, 
Germany would have had little to fear from Bolshevik 
“* contagion.” 

In Les grandes heures de la Guerre of which this is the first 
instalment—1914: La Guerre de mouvement (pp. 126, Plon) 
General Mordacq has tried to evoke for readers, too young 
to be able to remember them, the greater deeds of heroism 
in the war. There are seven incidents, of which Barbot’s 
defence of Arras, the stand of the Marines at Dixmude and 
the sinking of the submarine Curie in the Adriatic will be 
unfamiliar to most English readers. This is history of the 
good old-fashioned “ Book of Golden Deeds” type but 
written simply, accurately and in perfect taste “lest we 
forget.” “‘ Lest we forget ” is the motto of a score of books 
for schools in Germany, but that they are neither simple, 
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accurate nor in perfect taste is made quite plain in a recent 
publication of the Société de l’Histoire de la Guerre— 
L’enseignement de I’bistoire contemporain et les manuels scolaires 
allemands (pp. 104, Costes). The preface describing the 
efforts at obtaining a Franco-German convention to revise 
school histories is interesting—French books have actually 
been modified—but the important thing is the report by five 
distinguished French historians on a series of German school 
books. The report is exhaustive and well documented, 
bringing out the characteristic errors common to all. These 
are particularly gross for the war period. In most books 
the account of the Marne—in one Maubeuge is put in 
Belgium—is completely refuted by the German official 
history ; in all the fact that Germany was superior in material 
until 1916 is denied implicity or explicity ; there are the usual 
legends of ferocious francs-tireurs in Belgium; the Lusitania 
is often made America’s casus belli ; the French mutinies of 
1917 are suppressed by “ mass executions” of “ thousands 
of men” by Clemenceau, who was not in power until five 
months later, and the “stab in the back” legend appears 
in ali; in some “ the Jew ” is the stabber. The point to note 
is that these are ordinary books; they are not Nazi propa- 
ganda, and some are pre-Nazi. This is a report that deserves 
close attention. 

Of legal books two may be mentioned. The first is 
Umberto Campagnolo’s Nations et droit (pp. 302, Alcan). 
This is yet another attempt to find a basis for international 
law which will satisfy modern ideas and ideals. The old 
antinomy between the sovereign state and an international 
law is resolved by a “ philosophic conception ” of the latter 
which, Dr. Campagnolo declares, is not a law imposing 
rules of conduct on states nor a law which is super-state as 
affecting the individual, but is itself part of the state, that 
part which governs the conduct of a state’s citizens towards 
citizens of other states. The “ philosophic” difficulties are 
apparent and the thesis, though well-argued, does not quite 
convince, especially when the author, coming to discuss the 
“ philosophic ” character of the League of Nations, is driven 
to say that the latter is a new phenomenon whose true nature 
and role are still insufficiently clear. The other is more 
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practical—Emile Giraud’s La crise de la Démocratie et le 
renforcement du pouvoir exécutif (pp. 184, Sirey) a new treatment 
of an old problem by one of France’s foremost constitutional 
legal authorities. Prof. Giraud begins by analysing the 
causes of the “ crisis ”—democracy has been discredited by 
its failure in many states, by its apparent inability to move 
as quickly as the times, by the time-lag imposed by the 
necessity to convince a people which, simply because it is 
democratic, is divided, by its failure because of this to control 
“ interests ” and by the visible, if not necessarily real, success 
of the dictators. The alternative to the acceptance of dic- 
tatorships by disillusioned peoples is reformed democracy. 
The solution is to make effective the “necessary primacy” of 
the executive by the voluntary abandonment by unthinking 
democrats of the thesis that the legislative power alone can 
represent the popular will. The argument is familiar, but is 
well sustained and, if it will appeal mainly to French readers 
because the problem there can be posed in such explicit 
terms, it is none the less of interest even to readers in a land 
where a government, which quite democratically has all the 
power it needs, has singularly failed to act in almost every 
branch of governmental activity. 

Finally the first instalment of two collections of docu- 
ments. The first is Rassegna di Legislazione finanziaria italiana 
ed estera ¢ Notiziario Statistico (pp. xii, 244, Istituto poligrafico 
dello Stato, Rome); this contains the text of Italian tax and 
customs legislation from March to May and other measures, 
and of a number of financial measures in European and 
American countries from September 1, 1937, to May 1, 1938. 
The second is a League of Nations publication, Universal 
Digest of Laws and Ordinances (pp. 738). This is a well- 
annotated index of legislation in all countries, an extremely 
useful work of reference in English and French. 

R. T. CLark. 
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THe NaturAL History oF Poputation. By RAYMOND PEARL 
(Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 
1939. xli+416pp. tos. 6d. net.) 

France Faces Depoputation. Sy J. J. SPENGLER. (Duke 
University Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1939. xi+313pp. 
$3.00.) 

N the first of these volumes Professor Raymond Pearl 
ll reproduces in developed form and with a panoply of 

statistical tables and charts the Heath Clark lectures 

given by him in the University of London in 1937. He 
sets out therein “what appear to be some of the more 
significant results of the studies of human fertility in relation 
to the problems of population ” which have been the major 
object of his interest for many years. 

In reaching his results, Professor Pearl has used, of course, 
all the relevant official data of the census and registration 
authorities of the United States. What gives special 
significance and first-rate importance to this volume is the 
use, in addition, of unique material collected by direct enquiry 
of individuals. Enlisting the co-operation of doctors and 
nurses in a number of hospitals in the Eastern portion of the 
United States, Professor Pearl has been able to collect in his 
statistical laboratory records of the sexual and re-productive 
history of nearly 31,000 individual women attending these 
hospitals; the information was given voluntarily by the 
patients to persons trusted by them and qualified to check 
its accuracy, so far as any check is possible. Professor Pearl’s 
work is an outstanding example of the scientific use of the 
individual confidential questionnaire and of the financial 
resources without which such methods are impracticable. 
The description of his laboratory and of his endless computa- 
tions will make the mouths of his fellow students of population 
in this country water with desire for similar aid from equally 
generous donots. 

To mention within the limits of a short notice all the 
important and suggestive results of Professor Pearl’s investi- 
gations is impossible. Three only are named here as typical. 

One is the conclusion that “ among civilized populations 
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of the Western world the main factors leading to group or 
class differential fertility are environmental (not genetic) in 
nature.” This applies not only to differences between 
economic and social classes, but also to differences of race, 
such as that between whites and negroes in America. Nor, 
in Professor Pearl’s view, is there any doubt as to the nature 
of the main environmental factor producing the existing 
differentials of fertility. ‘The evidence presented indicates 
that in one population at least the existing fertility differentials 
do not rest upon deeply rooted innate biological differences. 
Instead, the responsibility for them appears to rest primarily, 
overwhelmingly and directly upon that body of doctrine 
and practice popularly called “birth control.” This first 
conclusion, of course, is not new, but the confirmation of it 
from many points of view by Professor Pearl is important. 
It is all the more important because a second result of Professor 
Pearl’s investigations appears in some ways to conflict with 
it. This is the relatively small extension of the practice of 
birth control which carries such great responsibilities. On 
the basis of his questionnaire, Professor Pearl, with all due 
caution, puts “ the percentage of women in the white popula- 
tion of America who at any time in their lives had made 
contraceptive efforts at not more than 55;—60%.” This 
estimate, as he recognises, is considerably lower than has 
been reached by other investigators ; it raises, perhaps more 
acutely than is realised by Professor Pearl himself, the problem 
of accounting for the catastrophic decline of human fertility 
in the Western world during the last sixty years. On the 
estimate given above, for a highly civilised population, 
there does not seem to be enough birth control to account 
for this decline. And Professor Pearl himself seems to 
suppose that it has some other cause. “ The decline of 
human fertility . . . appears not to be exclusively confined 
to highly ‘ civilised’ countries, where the populations are 
most sophisticated and eager and adept at birth controlling. 
It seems rather to be a world-embracing phenomenon— 
something affecting man as a species.” But it is not too easy 
to see what common environmental change, other than the 
growth of birth control, can have affected mankind as a 
species in the last two generations. 
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There remains for mention a third striking feature of 
Professor Pearl’s investigations. This is the evidence, 
collected, it is true, from a very small number of individual 
histories, indicating how small is the chance of conception 
as the result of any one sexual congress. “ The relative 
sterility of the human organism is truly the marvel, rather 
than the fertility.” It looks as if nature, knowing that 
mankind in due course by the use of his reason would go 
so far in staving off death, had made it particularly difficult 
for him to secure birth. But even if Professor Pearl’s con- 
clusions on this point are confirmed by later enquiries, they 
do not show that the natural sterility of the human organism 
(apart from contraceptive and analagous practices) is 
increasing. That is to say, they do not explain the difference 
between human fertility to-day and two generations ago. 

Professor Pearl, however, is concerned in this book not 
to answer all questions but rather to give facts, some of 
which answer questions, many of which, as he cheerfully 
recognises, raise more questions than they answer. He does 
this with force and clarity. This work of outstanding merit 
will be all the more welcome to many admirers of his work 
because in it he has allowed the logistic curve of population 
and the study of Drosophylla to sink into the background. 
There are hardly any fruit-flies on this volume. 

Professor Pearl’s latest contribution to the study of 
population has first-rate importance. Professor Spengler’s 
volume is of a different type. He gives a useful survey 
both of facts of population changes in France for the past 
three centuries, of changing opinions upon this matter and 
of measures taken to deal with the problems suggested. 
These are a valuable contribution to the study of the subject. 
Upon them he bases, however, 2 number of conclusions so 
disputable as to make the certainty and exactness with 
which they are laid down a little surprising: France’s 
population fifty years hence “will” number 30—34,000,000 
iN contrast to 42,000,000 at present. “It is unlikely that 
the French population will replace itself unless one-third to 
one-quarter of the annual income of France is devoted to 
the pecuniary stimulation of the reproduction and main- 
tenance of the race”; “ Per capita productivity ” in France 
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“will be somewhat higher (perhaps ;—10%) in 1960, and 
in 1985 than in 1935.” Social science has not reached the 
stage of predictions of this type. They are expressions of a 
point of view rather than the conclusions of science. 

Nevertheless, Professor Spengler’s point of view is an 
interesting one, if only because it is not quite what his title 
would suggest. He himself does not regard the prospective 
decline of population in France as an evil for that country. 
Among his further interesting if unproved conclusions is 
one that “the economic welfare of the French masses will 
tend to benefit by either a complete cessation of population 
growth or a limited diminution of the population.” To this 
he adds a yet further conclusion that the present efforts to 
stimulate population growth in France are essentially the 
efforts of groups whose economic and social interests run 
counter to those of the French masses. “A pronounced 
class bias permeates the present French pro-populationist 
pro .’ Professor Spengler’s evidence for these con- 
clusions is hardly convincing. But his object in propounding 
them is clearly less to convince than to provoke. 

W. H. BEvERIDGE. 


Powrer: A New Socrar Anatysis. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(Allen e& Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

OW that the chorus of praise on the appearance of 
N this book has somewhat subsided, perhaps a more 

critical appreciation, noting its defects as well as its 

merits, may be in place. Not that I do not admire 
the book: I think that it is, without exception, the best and 
the most important that Mr. Russell has written on the 
subject of politics. It is the most mature. He has been 
becoming increasingly interested of late years in history, 
which is the indispensable background for the understanding 
of politics. That has led to a vast change in him, and one 
which is wholly to the good. When one remembers the 
preaching up of the virtues of anarchism in the old, or, rather, 
the young, Russell, it is amusing to hear him reminding us of 
the necessity of government, warning us against the dangers 
of anarchy. “ Men are so little gregarious by nature that 
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anarchy is a constant danger, which kingship has done much 
to prevent.” “There must be a strong government, to 
prevent crime,” etc. “ Some subjection of the individual is 
an inevitable consequence of increasing social organisation.” 
It is like hearing a converted Satan rebuking sin. How 
salutary! But how odd that so brilliant a man should have 
taken so many years to arrive at what is, after all, oniy plain 
common-sense. 

Nor is the process as yet complete. History has its own 
discipline and method no less than science ; and Mr. Russell’s 
reading of history is too recent for him to have avoided some 
faulty and some inadequate historical judgments. There is 
one suggestion of his which we have heard before (I think in 
the Prospects of Industrial Civilisation), that if war is to be 
prevented, it is likely to be “ by an initial despotism of some 
one nation.” Apart from the reactionary import of this, 1 
should have thought that the whole lesson of modern history 
is that no one nation can dominate all the rest, and therefore 
that the true solution for our troubles is some federal inter- 
national system. 

The fact is that Mr. Russell is essentially and always a 
moralist. In consequence the last chapters of his book, which 
deal with the ethical questions involved, the moral and 
political dangers of power and the modes of warding against 
them, are far the best : there is nothing here that one dissents 
from, hardly anything that could be bettered 

Even those among us who are least prone to accept the 
superficial assumptions of democracy at their face value, 
cannot but be affected by his thesis that modern agglomera- 
tions of economic and political power are so irresponsible, 
so dangerous to their subjects, that they are only tolerable 
provided they are mitigated by real democratic conditions. 
“The merits of democracy are negative: it does not insure 
good government, but it prevents certain evils ... All 
history shows that minorities cannot be trusted to care for 
the interests of majorities.” We can all assent to these pro- 
positions and appreciate the value of Mr. Russell’s warnings. 

But it is in the analytical part of the book that he is less 
adequate. He states his thesis that “ the fundamental concept 
in social science is power, in the same sense in which energy 
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is the fundamental concept in physics”; that power takes 
various forms, economic, political, military, ideological, and 
that “ no one of these can be regarded as subordinate to any 
other, and there is no one form from which the others are 
derivative.” We all recognise that the forms which power 
takes in society are connected ; but the real point to know is 
how they are connected. It is here that a critical understanding 
of Marxism is of value, and Mr. Russell’s prejudice against it, 
for it is no less, leads him astray and into saying some silly 
things. There must be somebody to tell the Emperor when 
he has not got any clothes on. 

In a later chapter on “ Economic Power,” which with 
Chapter I is the least adequate in the book, Mr. Russell says 
that “ economic power, unlike military power, is not primary, 
but derivative”; and he tells us that it is derived from 
law and public opinion. This is not the case and can be 
immediately disproved, apart even from the glaring con- 
tradiction of this with Chapter I, where he says that the 
various forms of power are no; derivative. Which does he 
mean? The truth, of course, is that if there is one form of 
power which is less derivative, more fundamental than 
another, it is economic power. Necessarily so; for people 
have to eat, gain a livelihood in a certain place in certain 
conditions before they begin to live well; there is a sense in 
history in which the economic and social forces set con- 
tinuously limiting bounds to the psychological and other 
factors which cannot be transcended. Mr. Russell talks about 
the love of power being limited by love of ease, etc. ; but 
still more is it limited, and its scope in action determined even, 
by social factors. However power-loving you might be, if 
you were a German socialist, you would not have got through 
to power, the social conditions being what they were. But 
a Hitler could. That reflection shows the truth of my 
contention. For Hitler wanted power on the conditions the 
anti-working-class forces were prepared to allow him. And 
he has not fundamentally departed from them, but is rather 
fulfilling them, even to continuing the pre-war programme of 
Mittel-Europa and Balkan expansion. That shows how the 
limiting conditions are set by factors of class and social 
structure, which are essentially economic in character. 
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The way in which these factors are inter-connected is very 
complex ; but Russell’s view may be directly disproved. He 
tells us that economic power is derived from law and public 
opinion, without asking what is behind the law and what 
makes the opinion. It is very naif to say that “the oil of 
the United States belongs to certain companies because they 
have a legal right to it, and the armed forces of the United 
States are prepared to enforce the law.” Very naif indeed, 
for ultimately the legal system is theirs, and they pay the 
armed forces. ‘That is putting it crudely, whereas the real 
situation with regard to force in society is always dressed up 
a bit, a little papered over and disguised. Sometimes they call 
it democracy. But the facts of society are crude underneath ; 
and it is not unknown for the great oil-companies, when the 
law is working badly for them, to take the law into their own 
hands, and employ their own squads of company-men to do 
the necessary. 

The whole ¢endency of this book is intellectualist; Mr. 
Russell is an intellectual—that is why. But the greatest danger 
for intellectuals in the realm of political thinking, still more 
in that of political action, is to assume that intellectual con- 
siderations matter. It is power that counts. Mr. Russell says : 
“It is easy to make out a case for the view that opinion is 
omnipotent, and that all other forms of power are derived 
from it. Armies are useless unless the soldiers believe in the 
cause for which they are fighting.” There is something in 
that ; but it is a more important consideration that soldiers 
have to live. That is what matters most. 

And so on throughout the first half, the analytical part of 
the book, which is much less satisfactory than the second half. 
Even in the treatment of psychological factors, Mr. Russell, 
like the individualist he is, omits the factors of mass-psychology 
which are more important than those of individual psychology 
for politics. These are some of the disadvantages, for a 
writer on politics, in not being a historian. But perhaps a 
great admiration for the Emperor in so many other respects 
may excuse a comment upon his occasional nudity. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1937. By ARNOLD J. 
TOYNBEE, assisted by V. M. Bouter. Two volumes. 
(Oxford Press and Milford. Vol. 1, 255., vol. 2, 185.) 

HE second volume of this annual survey, issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, is devoted entirely to the war in Spain and 
contains 434 pages. The first volume, which contains 
neatly 7oo pages, is divided into five parts. (If anything 
could show the overwhelming importance of international 
relations at the present time, it is the bare fact that Professor 

Toynbee requires 1,100 large pages to survey the events of 

a single year.) In Part I of Volume I Professor Toynbee 

surveys “ world affairs ” ; it is really an essay on the sabotaging 

of the League by the anti-Commintern “ triangle,” Germany, 

Italy, and Japan. It contains an illuminating section on the 

course of the “ purge ” in Soviet Russia and its effects from 

April to the end of 1937. The facts regarding the purge in 

the Moscow Zoological Gardens in April will probably be 

new to a good many readers. Part II is a valuable study of 
world economic affairs by Professor Allan G. B. Fisher. He 
first deals at length with the attempts at “ economic appease- 
ment ” and the episode of the van Zeeland report ; here his 
remarks, on page 108, on the pursuit of irreconcilable ends 
in the policies of the democratic as well as of the dictator 
states are well worth study. In a second section he deals 
with currency policy, and in particular the events in France 
which led to the devaluation of the franc. Part III is by 

Mr. G. E. Hubbard. It describes in detail the opening stages 

of Japan’s war on China and its repercussions upon inter- 

national relations. Part IV is an assorted survey of 
miscellaneous European affairs, ¢.g., the status of Belgium, 

Germany and the liquidation of the Versailles Treaty, Poland, 

and the countries of the Balkans and South-Eastern Europe. 

The section on German economic policy in South-Eastern 

Europe can be recommended ; it is by Professor Allan G. B. 

Fisher. Part V deals with the Mediterranean. In view of 

subsequent events, the account of the unrest in the French 

territories on the northern coast of Africa from 1927 to 1937 

is valuable. 

In the preface to the second volume Professor Toynbee 
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remarks that the Spanish war once more presents him as a 
historian with a problem, a breakdown of the conventional 
distinction between “ international ” and “ internal ” affairs. 
The problem is academic. Certainly no adequate survey of 
international affairs in 1937 could omit the Spanish War. 
Professor Toynbee begins by providing the English reader 
with a historical account of the background of the struggle. 
In Part IJ, Miss Katharine Duff describes the course of the 
war from July, 1936, to January, 1938. In Part III the editors 
deal with the strictly international aspects of the war and with 
the history of the policy of non-intervention. 


Bras AND EpucaTION FoR Democracy. By MICHAEL 
SrEwART. (Oxford Press and Milford. 1:5.) 

HIS pamphlet is written under the auspices of the 

| Association for Education in Citizenship and one 
hopes that it will be read by a large number of people. 

The totalitarian education in the fascist and nazi 

states and the communist education in the Soviet Republic 
have forced a good many people to think about the relation 
between education and propaganda. Totalitarian and com- 
munist education is directed solely to turning the infant into 
a fascist or communist child and the fascist or communist 
child into a fascist or communist adult. In the process 
freedom of thought, the open mind and truth are liquidated 
in so far as they are incompatible with the object of the 
educators, which is to produce a human herd in which 
every sheep thinks the thoughts and obeys the orders of his 
rulers, the bell-wethers who baa the loudest. Here the 
partition between propaganda and education has worn so 
thin that it is difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 
In Russia, Germany and Italy totalitarian education appears 
to have been amazingly successful, if the success of education 
is to be measured by the success of the educators in rubber- 
stamping the minds of the younger generation with their 
own political, social and economic beliefs and crude emotions. 
This has not unnaturally caused many people in democratic 
countries, who think the maintenance and even extension of 
democracy desirable, to consider whether they have not 
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something to learn from totalitarian education, whether in 
fact it is possible to educate children to be democrats, and, 
if so, how far we at present succeed. 

These latter questions are discussed by Mr. Stewart, with 
knowledge and intelligence, in this pamphlet. The totalitarian 
is at a great advantage over the democrat as an educator ; 
he is in the possession of absolute truth ; he knows that the 
child or man who believes X and disbelieves Y is all right 
and goes straight into the communist or fascist heaven and 
the child or man who believes Y and disbelieves X must 
either be knocked on the head or go straight into a 
concentration camp; all he has to do therefore is to make 
his pupils believe X and disbelieve Y, an educational process 
which has proved to be very easy. But the object of the 
democrat is to produce thinking human beings, men and 
women who will think for themselves, who will be tolerant 
of beliefs which they do not hold, who will take their part 
as free citizens in a political system based upon criticism of 
the rulers, free discussion, and compromise. The fundamental 
question which Mr. Stewart discusses is the compatibility of 
bias in the educator and teacher—and there must be bias— 
with open-minded education and education which will 
produce democrats. Two opposite dangers confront those 
who educate for democracy ; they may educate for democracy 
by propaganda which would make democratic education 
not essentially different from the totalitarian; at the other 
extreme, they may, in their desire to eliminate propaganda and 
keep their teaching “unbiased,” eliminate all opinion and 
controversy from it and thereby defeat their object by 
emasculating education and making it irrelevant to actual life. 
Mr. Stewart shows that a middle way is possible. He sketches 
an educational system deliberately designed for three main 
objects: the training of the young to resist irrational 
propaganda and to exercise their powers of rational criticism ; 
the development in the young of constructive faculties suitable 
for a free man in a society of equals; the promotion of 
democratic patriotism. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By WILLIAM ANDERSON. (Henry 

Holt & Co. $3.75.) 

PRESSURES ON THE LEGISLATURE OF New Jersey. By 
Dayton Davip McKean. (P. S. King e Son. 115. 0d.) 
THE RisE oF A New Feperarism. Jy JANE Perry CLARK. 
(Humphrey Milford. 175. 6d. net.) 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND FEDERAL Funps. By JOHN 
McDrarmip. (Cambridge University Press. 115. 6d. net.) 
HESE four interesting books give an excellent picture 
| of contemporary government and politics in the 
United States. They also illustrate the substantial 
progress which is being made in the social sciences 
across the Atlantic. If one compares the present studies 
with the tedious and unrealistic volumes devoted to adulation 
of the constitution which were common form twenty years 
ago, it becomes apparent that immense progress has been 
made by professors and writers in the field of political science 
and public administration. 

Professor Anderson’s book gives a general view of the 
whole system. He describes the historical background, the 
structure and internal organization of American government 
at all three levels (federal, state and local) and the legal 
foundation on which it rests. He explains the powers and 
relations of the various units, the attributes of citizenship, 
the elements of the political process, the methods and 
problems of legislation and administration. The last six 
chapters deal with the functions of finance, foreign affairs, 
defence, justice, the regulation of business and public 
utilities, agriculture and conservation, labour and public 
welfare. 

The author’s treatment is lucid and succinct, yet so 
complex and variegated is the fabric of American government 
that his treatise occupies more than a thousand pages. One 
can scarcely think of a better simple introduction to the 
subject, not merely for American students, but also for 
English readers who want to grasp the essentials. Professor 
Anderson presents the doctrines on which institutions and 
practices are based, but he is never doctrinaire. His work 
is sane and sensible, even where the exigencies of space 
compel undue compression or excessive simplification. 
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The author expresses the opinion (p. 435) that an extensive 
spoils system is a necessary accompaniment of the American 
party system. At the same time he holds that the legislators 
of to-day are at least as honest and conscientious as any that 
have existed in the United States since its foundation, if not 
more so. There has not been, he observes, a major scandal 
affecting members of Congress for over sixty years. Never- 
theless, the development of pressure groups and lobbying 
has reached monstrous proportions, there being more than 
oo sectional groups or interests represented at Washington 
in an organised form with offices and paid staff (p. 587). He 
notes, however, that the evils of the lobby appear more 
strongly in the States than in Congress. 

This is borne out by Mr. McKean’s striking study of the 
influence of organised pressure groups in the State of New 
Jersey, where, he tells us frankly, the level of political 
morality is not high (p. 33) and the trading of offices in 
exchange for votes in the State legislature a common practice. 
Mr. McKean was himself a member of the legislative assembly 
for two years, during which time he made a careful record of 
the methods employed to influence votes. 

There are 164 State-wide groups in New Jersey appearing 
before the legislature. They range from religious organiza- 
tions and the Mosquito Extermination Society to the many 
associations representing business groups. Among vocational 
organs are the trade unions looking after the interests of 
firemen and policemen. (The latter hands out “courtesy 
cards ” to members of the legislature, which are supposed 
to provide immunity from arrest for minor nian) 
Unfortunately, some of the most important interests from a 
social point of view are unorganised and unprotected. Thus, 
consumers, widows, children, orphans and similar categories 
have no public relations men safeguarding their rights or 
needs. The same is true in Great Britain. 

The importance of Mr. McKean’s book is that it deals 
with a phenomenon which has emerged in all countries 
possessing representative government, but which so far has 
received scarcely any careful investigation. ‘The develop- 
ment of pressure groups and lobbying has arisen in England 
on an important scale during the past twenty or thirty years, 
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yet we know little of the facts or the conclusions to be 
drawn from them. Mr. McKean regards the lobby as forming 
as mecessary a part of the legislative process as political 
patties. Indeed, he asserts that “as needs felt by the citizens 
have produced parties, so needs that are not gratified by the 
parties have produced group representation” (p. 237). But 
he also warns us that while to manage pressures is to govern, 
to let pressures run wild is to abdicate. Judged by this 
criterion the legislature of New Jersey scarcely governs at all. 

The most sinister sidelight on the whole business is cast 
by the executive secretary of the Sales Tax Repeal Association, 
who, in concluding his successful campaign, advised the 
merchants who employed him as follows: “ oP wor 
must be highly militant, vicious, if necessary, unforgiving 
and relentless. Dignified publicity will never succeed. Facts 
and figures may prove points to the intelligent, but only 
hysterical ravings appeal to the masses ” (p. 187). This view 
is precisely similar to that held by Hitler, Goebbels and their 
disciples. 

Miss Clark deals with co-operation between federal and 
State governments, a subject of pressing urgency in view of 
the increased scope and power of the former and the con- 
stitutional rights and legal power of the latter. 

The author explains in a careful manner the great extent 
and variety of methods by which the national and State 
me cee join together for common ends. There is the 
ormal compact envisaged by the constitution and requiring 
the consent of Congress, appropriate for an ambitious project 
such as the construction of a great dam, in which several 
States and the federal government are all interested, but 
unsuited for day-to-day administration where greater flexibility 
is required. Here the ordinary federal-state co-operative 
agreement is in frequent use. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics alone had entered into more than four hundred 
such agreements in 1937 with State agricultural services or 
land-grant colleges. Another type of agreement is that 
dealing with grants-in-aid. These cover a wide range of 
functions, such as road-building, agricultural research, 
employment exchanges and afforestation. They involve 
planning, organisation, standards and methods. 
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Below the level of formal documents are the countless 
unofficial acts of co-operation constantly performed by 
federal and state officials in the course of their daily work. 
Consultation and conference, the exchange of information 
and advice, the mutual acceptance of a particular solution to 
a problem, the adoption of a common plan, the sharing of 
personnel, these are at once the least tangible and the most 
important forms of co-operation between national and state 
governments. Miss Clark clearly brings out the great influence 
of the New Deal in stimulating these constitutional and 
administrative arrangements. She frankly admits that “ federal- 
state co-operation has proceeded with halting and ineffectual 
steps, and that the devices of co-operation, like the federalism 
of which they are a part, are frequently complex, cumbersome 
and unwieldy” (p. 294). Nevertheless, there are definite 
signs of progress, though numerous difficulties still remain, 
particularly in the field of personnel. The most important 
constructive factor in the situation is the mounting roll of 
grants-in-aid from the federal government to the states. The 
title of Miss Clark’s book, The Rise of a New Federalism, is 
somewhat ambitious, but her work is a valuable contribution 
to a vital problem. 

Dr. McDiarmid brings us to a subject with which English 
readers will be more familiar, since there are several institutions 
in this country similar to the government corporations with 
which he is concerned. It is somewhat strange that he makes 
no reference to the recent literature on the English experience, 
although it is directly in point. 

The government corporation, which corresponds to what 
we should term a public service board or trust, is not a new 
phenomenon in U.S.A. There were several created during 
the war of 1914-18, and the pre-war Panama Railroad Com- 
pany is organised on similar lines. But the majority of the 
gteat corporations, of which twenty-eight are now in existence, 
have been established under the Roosevelt regime. They 
include the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (first set up 
in 1932 to make loans to industry, but greatly expanded 
under the New Deal), the Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, 
a Federal Housing Development Corporation, the T.V.A., 
and corporations for dealing with unemployment insurance, 
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farm tenants home purchase, fishery credit, etc. The pro- 
ptietary interest of the Government in these agencies amounted 
in 1936 to the sum of $4,223,000,000, while their assets 
reached the huge figure of $11,791,000,000. The R.F.C. is 
by far the largest from a financial point of view, and in 
March, 1937, its assets amounted to $5,369,546,091. 

The weakness of Mr. McDiarmid’s book is that it deals 
too exclusively with the financial and accounting aspects of 
the subject. He describes at length the efforts of the General 
Accounting Office to obtain power to audit and control 
these independent bodies, and their struggle to secure freedom 
from the meticulous and narrowly legalistic attentions of the 
Comptroller-General. The question of audit is, of course, 
highly important, but it is only one of several possible or 
actual forms of supervision. Mr. McDiarmid’s concentration 
on audit and his neglect of the problems of administrative 
responsibility and planning (apart from an occasional passing 
reference) places the matter out of perspective. His book 
reveals, however, the significant way in which the new types 
of Government intervention in the United States are assuming 
similar forms to those which are emerging in this country, 
despite large differences between the two systems of 
government. WruiaM A. Rosson. 


DeEmocrATIC SWEDEN : A SURVEY OF THE SWEDISH POLITICAL 
AND Economic SysTEM BY THE New FABIAN RESEARCH 
Bureau. Edited by Mrs. MarGAret COLE and Mr. 
CHARLES SMITH. (Routledge, 1938. 125. 6d.). FONLAND. 
By J. Hamppen Jackson. (Allen & Unwin, 1938. 
85. 6d.). 

HE a in this country to know more about the 
| Scandinavian peoples must be more than a passing 
phase. The Northern and British nations seem in 
recent years to have been discovering one another for 
the first time. Every visitor to Scandinavia is struck by the 
widespread interest now being taken in British institutions ; 
and this process is mutual. 
The New Fabian Research Bureau sent a party of its 
members over to Sweden in the summer of 1937. Each had 
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a particular job of research to do, and the result is a competent 
survey of the country’s institutions under the title Democratic 
Sweden, edited by Mrs. Margaret Cole and Mr. Charles Smith. 
The book covers a wide field. Part I describes the Con- 
stitution, the administrative and political system, the trade 
unions, monetary and budget policy and international 
relations. Part If deals with each aspect of industrial and 
commercial life, while the concluding section is devoted to 
the social services, population policy, education, publishing, 
press and radio. 

The work has been accomplished in a thorough and 
scientific spirit, the writers being more concerned with 
presenting facts than with drawing morals. Mrs. Cole finds 
that “‘ there is no class or financial domination to be broken, 
and no rich interests vested firmly in the prevalence of 
poverty, ignorance and crime”; but the country “is not 
socialist at present, though it has socialised sectors.” In the 
chapter on trade unions one would have liked an account of 
some of the peculiar weapons of industrial warfare in Sweden, 
e.g., “black lists” and the “blockading” of individual 
employers. The social monopolies and the highly efficient 
Co-operative Movement are interesting features of the 
industrial structure; “State socialism” is not pushed too 
far; and at present the Labour Government, having given 
an effective demonstration of its ability, with the aid of the 
economists, to pursue a rational monetary policy, is now 
busy introducing ingenious social legislation with the object 
of arresting the coming decline in population. The new 
motto is: “if you want to maintain the good old Swedish 
stock, go in for the socialisation of consumption.” 

On the whole the survey puts Sweden in a favourable 
light, though there are darker sides which are only briefly 
mentioned, e.g., the facts about overcrowding and the 
distribution of income. 

“To nine Englishmen out of ten civilisation connotes 
three qualities: cleanliness, honesty and kindliness.” This 
is the standard which Mr. Hampden Jackson sets up in 
judging modern Finland, and in his view the Finns pass the 
test creditably. But, just as a student can hardly expect 
congratulation on scoring high marks in his own language, 
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Finland ought to be doing rather well in the matter of 
cleanliness. “‘ The people whose oldest institution is the 
steam bath ” are also the people who import all their coal from 
countries whose material comforts have not been achieved 
without a great deal of grime and dirt. As for kindliness, one 
cannot forget the unspeakable savagery of the struggles of 
Finns against Finns in the Civil War of 1918, even though it 
was the incursion of German troops which earned for the 
citadel of Sveaborg the name of Golgotha. But perhaps one 
must not judge a people by its behaviour in a crisis when its 
very life is threatened with extinction. 

Mr. Jackson has the gift of breathing life into the dry 
bones of historical fact. His book gives an admirable account 
of the vicissitudes through which the Finns have passed, how 
they freed themselves from the yoke of Sweden and Russia, 
escaped the grim fate which Imperial Germany had prepared 
for them, and finally emerged as a vigorous and independent 
nation. Finland can be proud of her contributions to 
architecture and music; and, though many of her distinctive 
arts and crafts are falling into decay under the influence of 
industrialism, the old spirit is expressing itself in new forms, 
and the social arts of co-operation have taken firm root. 

Mr. Jackson is happier in the task of unravelling the 
strands of history than in his use of statistics. Adopting the 
criterion that the lower the proportion of wages spent on food 
the higher the standard of living, he finds that the Finns’ 
standard is superior to that of the Swedes and Germans. 
And, according to the figures he quotes on pages 201-2, he 
should have gone on to conclude that the country with the 
highest standard of living, with the exception of U.S.A., is 
Japan where the proportion spent on food is as low as 39.8 per 
cent. Statistics are dangerous things. . 

BRINLEY THOMAS. 
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